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The Child Slave 


HE BELIEF is quite prevalent that child-labor 

laws in the United States adequately protect 
the children and keep them off of farms and out of 
mines and factories until they reach a mature age. 
This is a fallacy. The Massachusetts Child-Labor 
Committee, which has representatives in the field 
who are continually investigating conditions, 
declare that the public has little conception of 
the number of children gainfully employed, par- 
ticularly in the textile industries. Yet conditions 
in Massachusetts are better than in a number of 
other States, notably Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Wisconsin, and New Jersey. 

Harold Cary, writing in a recent issue of Col- 
lier’s National Weekly, under the title “To Set a 
Million Children Free” pictures conditions of greed 
and child oppression which appear hardly credible. 
Yet all his statements but one have been inyesti- 
gated by the Massachusetts Child-Labor Commit- 
tee, and declared true to fact. He says: “There 
still! are slayes in the United States. You don’t 
believe it? It’s true, all the same. And what’s 
more, they are child slaves, at least a million of 
them. While traveling nearly four thousand miles 
in the past few weeks I have seen seven-year-old 
boys and girls who work regularly ten hours a day 
on their hands and knees in New Jersey; fourteen- 
year-olds in Pennsylvania coal-mine breakers; boys 
and girls in New England cotton mills, in Wiscon- 
sin factories, in New York tenements.” Mr. Cary 
found that between 2,000 and 3,000 boys and girls 
are working in the Fall River cotton mills, and 
equally large numbers, in proportion to the popula- 
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tion, in other textile centers of Massachusetts. He 
found 17,000 working in New York, and 11,000 in 
Wisconsin. According to the last census, 185,337 
children from ten to fifteen years of age are 
employed in the United States in dark, noisy, ill- 
ventilated factories. Here they work from eight 
to ten hours, tending machines, trundling trucks, 
packing raw material. In the Shenandoah coal 
district of Pennsylvania large numbers of fourteen- 
and fifteen-year-old boys are working in thé coal - 
breakers in eight-hour shifts. This is what the 
Children’s Bureau reported after investigating con- 
ditions there: “These boys worked in the constant 
roar which the coal makes as it rushes down the 
chute, is broken in the crushing machines, or sorted 
in the shakers. Black coal dust is everywhere, 
covering the windows and filling the lungs of the 
workers. The slate is sharp, so that the slate 
pickers often cut or bruise their hands; the coal is 
carried down the chute in water, and this means 
sore and swollen hands for the pickers. The first 
few weeks after the boy begins work, his fingers 
bleed almost continuously and are called red-tops 
by the other boys.” 

The last available figures show that more than 
7,000 boys under sixteen are working in the mines, 
although the law explicitly states they shall not be 
employed underground. There is no need of this 
child labor. Employers declare that in the long 
run it is not a satisfactory method of production. 
The State does not want a number of stunted, illit- 
erate citizens on its hands. Why, then, do such 
conditions prevail? Partly because laws on child 
labor are inadequate and are not enforced; but 
more particularly, as Mr. Cary points out, the 
situation is due to the greed of unnatural parents. 
The fathers of these child laborers see in the boy or 
girl only a commercial asset. So many hours of 
work will add so many more dollars to the family 
exchequer. Not that the parents need the added 
income, because wages are now good, but because 
they lack any actual interest in the child’s moral 
and mental development. 

It looks as though it were a case for the control 
of parents as much as of employers. Probably in 
the majority of instances where children are 
spending days which should be spent at school and 
on the playground in hard, merciless, stultifying 
toil, the fault may be laid at the doors of fathers, 
mothers, and guardians. Most that is evil, as well 
as most that is good, in the community, originates 
in the home. The next child-labor law that is 
enacted should restrict the legal guardian of the 
child from sending him to toil in mine and work- 
shop’ before his time. 


The Minister’s Wife 


ANY HONORS come to a successful minister 

in a long professional career. He is revered 

in the community; cited as an example of learning 
and virtue; sought after for the important func- 
tions of christenings, weddings, and funerals; 
invited to occupy one of the chief seats at ban- 
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leading address on important public occasions. 
Perhaps there is no calling where the success of 
the husband is so dependent on the talents of the 
wife. The occupation of pastor is a peculiar one. 
Most churches have more women than men; and 
occasions frequently arise when the masculine way 
of looking at a problem is not enough. 

If the minister gets credit for preaching an elo- 
quent sermon, it is because it was criticised in the 
parsonage before it was delivered. The women’s 
society engineers a two-day fair which is a huge 
financial success; the young people take a promi- 
nent place in the activities of the church; and 
people say, “Rev. Mr. Blank’s church is a thriv- 
ing organization ; he is a diligent worker and a wise 
executive.” But Mr. Blank knows—no one better 
—that the fair was piloted over the shoals, the 
young people were gathered and organized, by his 
devoted and capable wife. When the minister 
departs for a larger church, the local paper 
eulogizes him, when, if the editor only knew, 
the difference between the pastoral success and 
failure was the talent for optimism, inspiration, 
and loyal co-operation possessed by the minister’s 
wife. 

She does not shine; or if she does, it must be 
in reflected glory. She is the one to keep the 
home; train the children; make one dollar do the 
work of two; protect the minister that he may 
read and study; smooth ruffled feelings; step in 
and transform the weakness that threatens into a 
strength. For all this she receives no salary. She 
hears criticisms of her husband, but keeps them 
from disturbing him. She hears tales of woe of 
which every parish has its portion, and wisely 
keeps the stories to herself. Is there a woman in 
the community of whom more is demanded or by 
whom more is cheerfully given? The last chapter 
of the Proverbs speaks with eloquence: 

_ Her husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth 

among the elders of the land. 


She maketh fine linen, and selleth it, and delivereth 
eal unto the merchant. 


She looketh well to the ways of her Paid: and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. 

Her children arise up, and call her blessed; her husband 
also, and he praiseth her. 

Many daughters have done virtuously, bat thou excellest 
them all. 


Prohibit Hostile Criticism 


HAT TELEGRAM sent to President Coolidge, 
including the pledge of a section of the State 

of Kansas, not to criticise him unjustly, sets in 
motion a train of thought somewhat after this 
fashion: The President is the most exalted person 
in the nation. He is constantly subject to critical 
analysis of all sorts, and from all quarters. When 
he speaks, reporters send his message broadcast 
to a thousand papers. When he receives a call or 
rides abroad, multitudes are informed. His 
methods of work, his personal habits and appear- 
ance, his history from his youth up, are the property 
of the nation. The country has been deluged, since 
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the accession of Mr. Coolidge, with an enormous 
amount of information, innumerable poses, and a 
variety of characteristics. Calvin Coolidge as Vice- 
President was hardly known save by name. Calvin 
Coolidge as President sits at the very peak of the 
pinnacle, so to speak, in the full glare of the public 
gaze. Presently he will do or say something which 
displeases a supporter, and the criticisms will begin. 
He will be harried from within his party and 
from without. Disappointed office-seekers will air 
their grievances. Disappointed news-gatherers will 
weave a web of fiction and call it fact. Thus his 
fellow-citizens treated Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Wilson, and Harding, and thus they will 
treat Coolidge. Many pledges, as that sent from 
Kansas, would help, but they would not save him 


‘from the fiery trial, from an unceasing avalanche of 


caustic comments that hurt. Some day a historian 
may produce arguments to show that it was hostile 
criticism which shortened the lives of some of the 
best men who have sat in the White House. No one 
objects to friendly suggestion. The President, of 
all men, needs it, and if he is the right sort of public 
servant, will welcome it. But hasten the day when 
the universal good sense of the American people 
will prohibit the sharp criticism that cuts, thrusts, 
and kills. 


The National Religion 


HE OTHER DAY Bernard Shaw addressed in 
London, American professors and students who 
were studying social, economic, and industrial ques- 
tions there. When he came to the subject of religion, 
he said that America needs an unsectarian religion 
suited to a great political organization which em- 
braces a multitude of religious beliefs. He assured 
his listeners that force of circumstance had com- 
pelled Americans to change a former attitude of 
religious persecution that rivaled the European 
inquisition, into a remarkable religious tolerance. 
The next step would have to be the discovery of a 
national faith to which all sects could subscribe. 
“You must get rid of sectarianism,” he said, 


' “or recognize that it is only a sectarianism of 


your own, and that there are other people whose 
religion is just as good. We will have to get some- 
thing like a religious formula which is applicable 
to all.” 

Now, Mr. Shaw is wise, and speaks with the 
authority of prestige; but he told the American 
students nothing they may not have known, were 
they at all familiar with the liberal journals of 
their own country. He presented an ideal toward 
which free-thinking men everywhere have long been 
directing their energies. Bernard Shaw’s national 
religion will not come for the asking. It will come 
in the process of evolutionary development. It will 
come best and come soonest, as all desired consum- 
mations, by liberals of every persuasion presenting 
a solid front. Enlightened civilizations have suc- 
ceeded periods of barbarism because men fought for 
them, and for no other reason. Religious concord 
and unity will come not through the resignation 
of those who patiently wait with folded hands, but 
by the efforts of those who aggressively act. 
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England Defines World Issue 


Premier Pleads Cause of Europe 


OTHING THAT HAS BEEN SAID or 

done by statesmen since Premier 
Baldwin in the House of Commons on 
July 12 uttered Great Britain’s word on 
the sure way to European settlement has 
modified or affected .the business state- 
ment made by the chief of Britain’s main 
business, the restoration of the world, and 
the safeguarding of: the economic life of 
England by a restoration of world indus- 
try and world finance. After the passage 
of the intervening weeks, that statement 
in the “Mother of Parliaments” chal- 
lenges attention as the final conclusion 
reached by the reasoning British mind 
on an issue that cannot be met by sepa- 
rate action, but must be dealt with by 
the combined intelligence and good-will 
of Europe, with the participation of 
America, 

It was at an unprecedented moment in 
the history of the world that the business 
Prime Minister of England spoke. Any 
suspicion from interested and malevolent 
sources that the man who wields the 
executive power of England would, in any 
dissent from the course pursued by any 
of England’s allies, weaken the bonds that 
hold the alliance together, was completely 
denied by his passionless utterance. Any 
expectation in Germany that Premier 

Baldwin would insert the element of dis- 
solution into the alliance was fully dissi- 
pated by his words. 

Assenting to or dissenting from the 
course which he recommended, France 
and Belgium received with satisfaction 
his assurance: “It cannot be made too 
clear, in the interests alike of the powers 
concerned and of any who might profit 
by exploiting differences between them, 
that the sole ground of possible diver- 
gence is as to the most effective means of 
reaching the ends which are vital to all, 
and upon which they all are in agree- 
ment.’ On the day after the Prime Min- 
ister of Hngland had spoken, England 
stood as firmly shoulder to shoulder with 
France and Belgium as she had stood on 
the day before. The only divergence was 
a difference of opinion as to the means by 
which the common end might be attained. 
The community of aim remained intact. 


WHAT PREMIPDR BALDWIN said was 
no momentary judgment of the situation. 
It has developed since that the speech in the 
House of Commons was the utterance, not 
only of the Premier personally, but that 
it was the carefully weighed statement 
of policy by a government of which the 
record is remarkably free from snap 
judgments. Germany must pay, affirmed 
Mr. Baldwin impressively; but he took 
the pains to add that Germany must not 
be asked to pay “in excess of her capac- 
ity.” In the event of the maintenance of 
Such a demand, the business Premier of 
the great business nation pointed out, “We 
and our allies will be the main sufferers, 
and we are firmly convinced that methods 
which can only result in the ruin of Ger- 
many will be fatal to this country, to our 


allies and to the whole of Europe.” The 
accuracy of England’s deliberate judg- 
ment several weeks ago is confirmed by 
the increasing unemployment in Hngland 
itself and by the business stagnation that 
has been increasing all over Europe and 
has touched even America since. 

As to the results of the Franco-Belgian 
experiment, there is present-hour inter- 
est, and a lively interest, in the following 
part of Mr. Baldwin’s statement of policy : 
“From the beginning we have made it 


Keystone Photograph 


PREMIER BALDWIN 


He says every country in HDurope is pay- 
ing the price of chaotic economic condi- 
tions in Germany 


clear that, in our opinion, the occupation 
of the Ruhr was not calculated to pro- 
duce the maximum amount of repara- 
tional payment for the Allies. In January 
we made in Paris an offer which we re- 
garded as a very generous settlement- in 
order to avoid what seemed to us to be 
an economic disaster. That offer was re- 
jected by our allies, and since then we 
have stood aside animated by a spirit 
of sincere loyalty to the alliance which 
has been and continues to be, in our 
opinion, the main security for European 
peace. Many of the consequences which 
we then anticipated are in course of ful- 
fillment. The Allies are obtaining less 
reparation than they did before the occu- 
pation. What reparation they are receiv- 
ing is being exacted at the price of the 
growing dislocation of the economic sys- 
tem of Germany, and, as seems probable, 
of the total collapse of that system itself.” 

Evidence is accumulating that what 
Mr. Baldwin said on the reparational 
phase of the question, and of its bearing 
on the productive power of Germany, is 


truer to-day than on the day he said it. 
The spectacle of a disintegrating Germany, 
with all that such a disintegration may 
mean to the world, is plainly to be seen 
even by a passer-by through Germany. 
Since Mr. Baldwin uttered his memorable 
words, “the future collapse” of the pro- 
ductive system of Germany has moved per- 
ceptibly nearer to the present. : 


PROPHETIC, ALSO, of the evil which is 
eventuating is the following utterance by 
the Prime Minister of England: The 
French and Belgian governments are assur- 
ing us that their sole object in occupying 
the Ruhr is to secure the payment of the 
reparations. If that be so, the difference 
between us is one of method rather than 
of aim, but we are convinced that an in- 
definite continuation of this state of af- 
fairs is fraught with grave peril. Ger- 
many herself appears to be moving fast 
toward economic chaos which may itself 
be succeeded by social and industrial ruin, 
The local populations are in many cases 
suffering severely, and there are genuine 
apprehensions of a shortage of food. Nor 
is this a situation that concerns Germany 
alone. In proportion as the productive 
power of that country is exhausted, so 
does the recovery of her credit and the 
payment of her debts recede into a dimmer 
distance. Every country in Durope is pay- 
ing the price for this condition of affairs. 
One country pays in a steadily falling ex- 
change, another in diminished trade, a 
third in increasing unemployment.” 

Such were the salient points in Premier 
Baldwin’s analysis of the world situation 
resulting from the Franco-Belgian occu- 
pation of the Ruhr. It is not for Ger- 
many that the Prime Minister of England 
pleaded. It is not Germany’s plight that 
concerned him even secondarily. It was 
the cause of Europe that he pleaded. It 
was the plight of Hurope, through the 
crippling of an important part of its pro- 
ductive machinery, that he warned against. 
His plea and his warning are more im- 
pressive to-day than they were in July. 
For the effect of the forces which he then 
regretted are more patently felt to-day 
than they were on July 12. The question 
is not one of sympathy or of antipathy to 
France, of an appreciation or a lack of 
appreciation of her aims or her services 
to the alliance, but of the possible results 
of the policy which she has adopted to at- 
tain those aims. And on that vital point 
the British statesman’s reasoning is more 
palpably accurate to-day than it was on 
the day that he entered it into the inter- 
national record. BS 

SOMEWHERD IN Hurorn, August 8. 


It is such institutions as the family 
altar and the observance of the Lord’s 
Day and the simple saying of grace at our 
daily bounty that signalize our adherence 
to the traditional principles of our Chris- 
tian land and our sincere desire for a 
continuance of the divine favor.—David 
James Burrell, ' 


sects pretty much in common. 
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URGE LIBERAL ADVANCE 


Considering the question which was raised by the 
article “A Militant Program” by Harry Hibschman, 
published in the issue of Tam CurisTIAN Register for 
August 16, vital to church and state, comments were 
requested from various church and social leaders. The 


W ants Liberal Protestant Group 


I agree very heartily with the principles and spirit of Mr. 
Hibschman’s article. The old denominational lines represented 
divergences of conviction in religious interpretation, all of 
Which rested back upon a general world view held by all the 
That world view has disap- 
peared. Present differences are therefore those of association, 
inheritance, temperament. The real cleavage to-day is between 
those who are wholeheartedly accepting that new interpreta- 
tion of human life and history which the natural and the 
humane sciences have given us and those who would still main- 
tain an old order by passionate if sincere assertion of it. 

I would like to see the free and liberal forces within all 
Protestant sects grouped together in a Liberal Protestantism 
with a program of constructive assertion and a practical appli- 
cation of its tenets to the problems of our “machine” society. 
It would present difficulties. Unanimity of opinion is most 
easily obtained among the unintelligent! ; 


WINDseR, VT. ALBERT PARKER FItcH. 


Call for Militant Liberal 


From a careful observation of religious and educational 
situations I am of the opinion that a new move in réligion is 
starting. The cleavage is not between sects on dogmas, but in 
sects between conservatives and liberals; between those who 


“would hold religion and education at old moorings and those 


who would dare new progress. The so-called liberal sects, 
because of this general situation, have a privilege and responsi- 
bility. The privilege is to lead and the duty is to give courage 
to others who are trying to gain freedom. 

I note with interest the proposition of Mr. Harry Hibschman 
of the Swarthmore Chautauqua, and I believe he sounds a note 
of true warning to all liberals when he urges liberals of all 
sects to get together and to take aggressive steps for the 
advance of liberal religions, and I would add, educational ideas 
and programs. His specific suggestions seem to me good and 
the best yet made—for no other definite suggestions have been 
made. This is a beginning—one step. There is a call for the 
militant liberal. Lee S. McCouiester. 


Turrts CoLuecs, Mass. 


_ War Against the False and Wrong 


I heartily agree with Mr. Hibschman in every detail, and I 
believe that the program he suggests would be effective. I 


have always—much to the distress of many Unitarians— ~ 


believed in and. preached a militant liberalism. I have never 
believed that liberalism is synonymous with indifference or 
eyen with tolerance. It stands for a set of ideas, a method of 
study and action, which are the exact opposite of the ideas of 


orthodoxy. And I believe that the hope of the world depends 


upon men’s acceptance of those ideas. If I did not so believe, 
I would not be in the liberal ministry. Wither we are right or 
we are wrong. If we are wrong, let us quit. If we are right, 
then let us carry on a war of extermination against every- 


Replies to “A Militant Program” say Hour is Upon Us 


response was prompt, generous, and decisively in favor. 
Beyond question the time is at hand when liberals in 
all churches must come out in the open and declare 
themselves. The day is past when defensive tactics will 
serve the purpose. 


thing false and wrong. With Mr. Hibschman I feel it is high 
time that we carry the fight into the enemy’s country. By all 
means, let us have men with. some fight in them, let them 
organize for an aggressive campaign, and then let us rid this 
country of intolerance, ignorance, and bigotry. Until we do, 
there is no hope. JoHN H. DirtricH. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


- Wholly in Accord 


I am wholly in accord with the spirit and purpose of Mr. 
Hibschman’s “Militant Liberal Program,’ and shall be very 
glad if the Federation of Religious Liberals can be used to the 
end he desires. Most of the members, I think, have preferred 
to work with their own denominations, but it may be that the 
more inclusive organization is better adapted to the pur- 
pose. JEssE H. Hotmes. 

SMITHVILLE, Mo. 


Put Fundamentalists on Defensive 


I agree most heartily with Mr. Harry Hibschman in his 
proposal of “A Militant Liberal Program.” I think it is, indeed, 
“high time that liberals in thought and religion organize, arm, 
and earry the fight into the enemies’ own country.” The at- 
tempted dictation as to educational programs on the part of ¢er- 
tain self-constituted authorities possessing no credentials results 
in nothing less than indecent intellectual exposure. Our religious 
world needs to learn that the validity of scientific findings is 
not to be settled by vociferation even from the mouth of “the 
boy orator of the Platte.” The need of the hour is not a narrow 
dogmatism which leads to intolerance and even persecution, 
but an open-mindedness which will further the interest. of 
human brotherhood and Christian unity. It is time to put the 
fundamentalists on the defensive and to call them back to 
Jesus. L. O. HartTMan, 

Boston, Mass. 


A Commanding Leadership 


Liberalism needs no “corps of speakers” as long as Mr. 
Bryan, Dr. Massee, and even Dr. John Roach Straton are 
willing to mount the rostrum. Hvery fundamentalist address, 
every attack upon the method and spirit of science, will make 
militant liberals. The truth needs no organized propaganda. 
We can trust the instinctive reactions of the intelligent—and 
the others are beyond our reach. 

But, I do favor a closer organization of liberals. Federa- 
tion is too impersonal and academic. Fellowship is the thing 
needed. It must begin in local communities and grow normally. 
Conferences after the order of the Modern Churchmen’s Union 
of Great Britain would help. These should be held at- con- 
spicuous student centers all over the country. The thinking 
students of this land are as ready for revolt against tradi- 
tional ideas as are the students of Europe. ‘They are as 
eager for world vision and world service. They call for a 
commanding leadership and a daring program. Liberalism 
should offer both. M. H. LicHrirer, 

Niwton, Mass. 
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Children at Nature’s School 


Let them Live among Flowers and 


Birds, Trees, and All Created Things | 


MANLY B. TOWNSEND 


Children are born dovers of natural wonders. It ts not 
dificult to educate this instinct until the child perceives in 
blossoming flower and tinkling brook direct evidence of the 
Creator. This is Mr. Townsend’s argument, illustrated by the 
fertile imagination of a genuine nature student. 


HE SUPREME THING that I expect of nature-study 
is that it shall enrich the life of my child, as it has 
enriched my own life. Is it capable of doing this? Yes, 
I know that it is, in fullest measure. It widens the mental 
horizon, fills the mind with valuable knowledge, hangs endur- 


raph by Walter W. Bennets 


Pitcher plants growing out of the moss in the swamp. The 
pitchers, which are always partly filled with water, live on 
insects captured in ingenious ways. 


ing pictures on memory’s walls, awakens reverence, and pro- 
motes confidence in the essential integrity of the Purpose that 
is at the heart of all things. The little colored boy was right 
who answered the kind lady who had asked his age, “If 


you goes by what mudder says, I’se six; but if you goes by” 


de fun I’se had, I’se mos’ a hun’red.” We do “live in deeds, 
not years; in thoughts, not breaths; in feelings, not in figures 
on a dial,” and “he most lives who thinks most, feels the 
noblest, acts the best.” 

The philosopher Kant said, “Two things fill me with rey- 
erence and awe; the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within.” I want my child to look up at the starry heavens 


and be filled with awe and reverence. I want her to “feel 
the sweet influence of the Pleiades” and to hear “the morning 
stars sing together.” I want her to be able to call the prin- 
cipal stars by name, to know, as particular friends, Sirius, 
Procyon, Rigel, Aldebaran, Antares, Deneb, Arcturus, Capella, 
Vega, Polaris, and other bright orbs. I want her to be 
able to point out Canis Major, Canis Minor, Taurus, Scorpio, 
Cygnus, Andromeda, Pegasus, Ursa Major and Ursa Minor, 
Cassiopeia, Perseus, and other constellations. I want her 
to understand that every star is a great sun, like our own, 
with a family of planets revolving about him, and that on 
these planets are probably intelligent. beings, living their 
lives and fulfilling their destinies. ; 

When she comes to realize this, her mental outlook becomes 
enormously widened. She is no longer just an inhabitant of 
Medfield, or of Massachusetts, or of the United States, or of 
the Western Hemisphere, or of the Earth, or even of the 
Solar System. She is a citizen of the Universe. ‘This little 
earth—only a speck-in space—can no longer hold her free 
spirit. She rides in the chariot of imagination through space 
and among the worlds. A new joy becomes hers. Life takes 
on new meanings. It becomes fuller, richer, more complete. 
Hyery boy and girl should be taught the rudiments of 
astronomy and geology. ‘The first quickens his imagination © 
by widening his conception of space; the second, by broadening 
his knowledge of time. All this is good for his mind and for 
his soul. 

I want my child to know and be on familiar terms with 
this wonder-world in which she lives. It will do for her what 
mathematics, grammar, and spelling, important as these are, 
eannot do. It is quite as important that she should know and 
enjoy the songs of the Baltimore oriole and the hermit 
thrush; the beauty and grace of the royal and cinnamon ferns, 
of the fringed gentian, the bloodroot, the Indian pipe and 
the pitcher plant; the loveliness of the Cecropia moth and 
the mourning-cloak butterfly, and hundreds of other delightful 
living things about her, as that she should be able to dig out 
Greek and Latin roots, know where Mozambique is located, or be 
able to demonstrate that the square on the hypothenuse is 
equal to the sum of the squares on the other two sides. Per- 
sonally, I feel that it is more important for my child to know 
about the living things of the world, and the factors that enter 
into and govern their lives, than that she be learned in the 
questionable lore of the philosophers of antiquity. Not that 
they are not important. I want my child to have a broad 
culture in the wisdom of the scholars and sages. I want her 
to tap every wellspring of knowledge that can enrich her life. - 
But I maintain that if she is ignorant of the learning to be 
obtained from the ever-open pages of the book of nature, she 
is ignorant of a large part of the most valuable knowledge, 
and that no profundity of book knowledge can make up for 
this serious lack. 

I am discussing this question from the standpoint of a 
naturalist-clergyman. I expect that nature-study will widen 
and deepen the religious feeling in my child’s soul. I am in 
fullest accord with the lines of Longfellow written on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the birthday of Louis Agassiz, where 
he puts into Mother Nature’s mouth these words: 
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“‘Come wander with me,’ she said, 
‘Into regions yet untrod, 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.’ 


“So he wandered away and away 

With Nature the dear old nurse, 
Who read to him night and day 
The rhymes of the Universe. 


“And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song 
Or tell a more marvelous tale.” . 


Linnzeus, the great naturalist, came home one day after 
watching a rose-bud unfold and announced, “This morning 
I saw God in his glory passing by, and bowed my head in 
worship.” I want my child to feel that. I want her to sense 
the mystery and the magic everywhere about her, in earth 
and sea and sky. I want her to read the word of God in 
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Indian pipes pushing up through carpet of pine needles, 
They stand in quiet beauty in the dusk of the ancient wood. 


Nature’s manuscripts,—a Bible immeasurably antedating all 
man’s sacred books. I want her to know the names and 
habits of as many birds, wild flowers, ferns, trees, reptiles, 
batrachians, insects, and mammals as possible. Then when 
she walks abroad she will be greeted on every hand by flower 
faces, bird friends, furtive furred acquaintances that will 
be a perpetual joy. A walk will then be much more than 
a physical exercise. It will be a mental exercise as well. She 
will be entering into a world of enchanting experiences, 
gathering in treasures of the mind and soul “that moth and 
rust cannot consume and that thieves cannot break in and 
steal.” 

The mind may be compared to a picture gallery, wherein are 
hung images of all life’s experiences. On the walls of that 
gallery should be hung all sorts of beautiful, inspiring, uplift- 
I want my child to hang at least one new 
picture on memory’s wall every day. I want her mind to 
seize upon all sorts of good pictures. We travel across the 
ocean to enjoy the masterpieces in Huropean art-galleries ; 
but we can behold at our very doors many a wondrous master- 
piece, wrought by the Master of Life himself, to be ours for 
the asking. I want my child to cover the walls of her mind 
with these masterpieces. I want her to hang here a gorgeous 
sunset, there a glorious moonrise; here a painted trillium, 
standing in quiet beauty in the woodland shadows; there a 
fragrant water lily, resting upon the fair bosom of the lake; 
here a monarch butterfly, brilliant in orange and black; there 
a tiny ant, living its wonderful communal life; here a 
lively tadpole, wriggling in the slimy tarn; there the wise old 
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toad that has grown from a tadpole; here a mountain brook, 
purling and singing down the hillside, fretted by stones, draped 
with mosses and overhung by ferns; there a sandy beach, 
strewn with the flotsam and jetsam of the sea at ebb-tide. 


“ And so on ad infinitum. Then, as long as she shall live, she 


will have joy and gladness. Over and over again she will 
bring before her mind some picture hung on memory’s wall, 
as Wordsworth recalled the picture of the daffodils “fluttering 
and dancing in the breeze” along the lake shore. Life will 
grow increasingly beautiful, richer, fuller, more satisfying 
throughout all the days of her earthly pilgrimage. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Adopt Aggressive Tactics 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your question to college presidents, “What is liberalism in 
education?’ impels me to submit an answer to the general ques- 
tion, What is liberalism? Liberalism is constant application to 
social, political, and religious life of the same spirit of truth- 
seeking research and interpretation that engineers, physicians, 
and biologists have employed in all their discoveries, from 
printing and the steam engine to aviation, radio, and insulin. 
It is a crushing indictment against clergy and lawyers that of 
‘the three professions,” church, law, and medicine, the latter 
alone has progressed in harmony with our times. Yet, in spite 
of that fact, clergy and lawyers seem to have learned nothing 
from the physicians’ success through experimentation and re- 
search in applied science. ; 

From Darwin to Edwin Grant Conklin, James Harvey Robin- 
son, Roger W. Babson, and their associates, the masters of the 
sciences of the human body and human mind have proved 
that man’s social action and progress is in complete accordance 
with known and knowable laws as unswerving and inexorable 
as gravitation, equal action and reaction, chemical valence and 
atomic weight. Roger W. Babson has proved that the Golden 
Rule is but another wording of the law of equal action and 
reaction. I wish that every clergyman would read, absorb, and 
practice Edwin Grant Conklin’s “The Direction of Human 
Evolution” and James Harvey Robinson’s “The Mind in the 
Making.” As Robinson says: “The automobile mechanic at a 
roadside garage is not engrossed in mystic regard for the 
earliest forms of the gasoline engine. His single desire is to 
put the machine in order and set it running.” 

Engineering has been defined as “direction of the forces of 
material nature to the greatest benefit of mankind.” Liberal- 
ism is similar control of the forces of human nature by the 
engineers in charge of them, clergy, lawyer, and teacher. 
Unfortunately, most of these social engineers have an 
overpowering fear of initiative. They have ceased to be 
pioneers and have become parasitic. They worship the God 
of Things as They Were rather than the God of Things as 
They Ave. 

Religions and governments become obsolete and fade into 
history, as did the religion and government of ancient Greece 
and Rome, when they become static and cease to be creative, 
dominant social forces. Christianity in its turn will fade away 
if it is not made dynamic and creative. Human society has 
advanced as the power of attack has excelled the power of 
defense. The inventor of the sling and the bow and arrow 
drove the man with a club out of his primeval cave and 
started him on his travels over the wide world, protesting that 
the sling and bow were contrary to the conventional laws of 
war. ‘ 

Liberalism is the twentieth-century power of attack. Funda- 
mentalism is the man in the cave. H. W. JorDan. 

/Sygacusn, N.Y. 
ot) 
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Prohibition Not an Issue in Great Britain 


English Commend Temperance in America 


HAVE BEEN ASKED what British 

sentiment is regarding the seizure of 
liquor on British ships in American ports. 
Quite candidly, I do not believe there is 
any sentiment at all. I never hear the 
subject mentioned im any circle, and can- 
not awaken any interest When I mention 
it myself. I have spoken to business men, 
among them commercial travelers, and 
they tell me they never hear the subject 
discussed. I believe this is generally 
true up and down the country. Of course, 
you may trust the liquor interest to be 
interested. I believe that what little we 
see on the subject in the newspapers is 
due to the activities of the liquor men 
who have finance at stake. What may be 
the private views of the Government I 
am unable to state, but they no doubt 
will be communicated to Washington. It 
would be entirely wrong to suppose that 
there is any public feeling on the ques- 
tion in this country apart from the inter- 
ests involved. As to prohibition in the 
United States, I believe the ordinary 
Britisher would say that it is America’s 
own concern, but that he does not want 
it over here. There is a party here, of 
course, who would like to see drink en- 
tirely abolished, but I doubt whether there 
is any considerable number who really 
hope to see any such measure adopted in 
their own time. I am myself a lifelong 
abstainer, and would be glad to see the 
end of the drink traffic. At the same time, 
I am sure that prohibition is not a live 
issue in practical politics in Great Britain 
at present. Whether it ever will be, no 
one can say, but any party who brought 
in a measure to that effect now would 
soon lose its power. A prohibition act in 
Britain would be so far ahead of public 
opinion that it would hopelessly break 
down. Every party knows this, and would 
not attempt it. Local veto is another matter 
and could perhaps be carried. No doubt 
an attempt will be made in this direction 
before many years have passed. Prohibi- 
tion in America has many well-wishers on 
this side, and these deplore any attempt 
at smuggling drink into the United States 
from our shores. They would rejoice in 
anything Americans can do to stop it. As 
to this question of the seizure of liquor be- 
coming a critical one between the two goy- 
ernments, the thing is quite unthinkable. 

It seems to me that the general feeling 
toward America in this country is more 
friendly as time goes on. There can be 
no doubt that all the best people have a 
dominant wish to see the utmost cordiality 
in Anglo-American relations; and more 
than this, if it could be obtained, genuine 
co-operation in all the great international 
affairs of the world. I think, too, that 
there is growing up here a clearer under- 
standing as to the reason why America 
has not joined the League of Nations, and 
appears to be unwilling to enter Huropean 
conferences. There is a strong feeling 
that if America were only in, things would 
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be so much better, but that she is out is 
less of an enigma than it was. In other 
words, we are beginning to see Europe 
more as it is. There undoubtedly is so 
much of the old intriguing diplomacy, so 
much militarism, so many of the old am- 
bitions that led to disaster, that it is not 
an inviting company for any one to come 
to who can keep out of it. Many of us 
cannot see any reason why America should 
dream of canceling any Huropean debt so 
long as Huropean nations can afford to 
spend money on military schemes. We 
recognize with gratitude that American 
money did go to Austria as soon as there 
was a scheme under the League of Na- 
tions to put Austria on its feet. Those 
of us who think we know America best 
believe that American help will be forth- 
coming as soon as there is a real peace 
policy prevailing in Hurope. Just now we 
are feeling ourselves almost at the part- 
ing of the ways in regard to French policy 
in the Ruhr. There is no desire here to 
free Germany from any reasonable obli- 
gation, there is certainly no desire to have 
any breach with France, but there is a 
very united and determined feeling, in 
spite of the Morning Post and the Daily 
Mail, that Britain should make an effort 
in some way to bring the present policy 
to an end. The present way is the way 
to disaster and to death, and a better way 
must be found. HEeonomic recovery and 
world peace demand it. 


The adjourned debate on Philip Snow- 
den’s motion condemning the capitalistic 
system and demanding its gradual sup- 
pression by co-operative effort was a lively 
affair. Sir John Simon led off with a 
slashing attack on socialism which, in 
the opinion of the advocates of socialism, 
left the cause undamaged. Lloyd George 
spoke for an hour, but, as the Daily News 
admits, exercised no spell over the Labor 
members, as he might have done in former 
days. These two were the chief spokes- 
men against Snowden’s motion. The mo- 
tion was supported against them by J. R. 
Clynes, Arthur Henderson, and Ramsay 
Macdonald winding up the debate on that 
side. Arthur Henderson explained that 
Snowden’s motion did embody the policy 
of the Labor party since 1917 when the 
new constitution was adopted. It was 
on the basis of this policy, he said, the 
party had fought the election of 1918 and 
won 2,300,000 votes, and the election of 
1922 when it obtained 4,250,000 votes. 
Ramsay Macdonald was, of course, whole- 
hearted in support of Mr. Snowden’s 
motion, and the motion secured 121 votes 
against 348. Four labor members were 
absent through suspension, eighteen 
paired in favor of the motion, only one 
Labor member was against! It certainly 
is remarkable that so many votes have 
been registered in the British House of 
Commons definitely for a socialistic policy. 
It is a sign of the times that must be 


reckoned with. A remarkable feature of 
the debate was that every speaker ac- 
knowledged the defects of the capitalistic 
system, and indeed pointed out the great 
evils connected with it. The difference 
between the two sides was that Sir John 
Simon and Lloyd George maintained that 
these evils could be checked and remedied 
without destroying the system, and the 
socialist speakers maintained that they 
were inherent in the system and could not 
be eradicated without replacing it. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s picture of England as it 
is to-day was a sombre one, and not too 
strongly drawn. Many of those who 
listened to him contrasted it in their own 
minds with the “land fit for heroes” which 
he was going to secure. Sir John Simon 
also predicted that we should hear a great 
deal more in the future about the limita- 
tion of profit and of inheritance. There is 
no doubt that the socialist indictment of 
the present system has gone home. It 
seems to me quite possible that the remedy 
is not in the adoption of any universal 
system. It may be that many things may 
well be left to private enterprise, while 
the collective plan must be adopted in 
regard to many others. Indeed, our pres- 
ent system is a dual one. It is often for- 
gotten that we have gone in for great 
slices of socialism already. <A million 
workers are already directly employed by 
the government and the municipal authori- 
ties. One curious thing about such a 
debate often is that “initiative” and “pri- 
vate enterprise” are extolled apart from 
the question as to what they are doing, 
in what channel they are operating. A 
burglar may show initiative and haye a 
good deal of private enterprise, but it will 
not issue in a social good. The socialist 
argument is not against initiative and pri- 
vate enterprise, but in favor of engaging 
them to operate for the public benefit. 
The argument, on the other side, is that 
they would not operate at all. This is a 
pessimistic view of the character of hu- 
manity. Under the present system the 
vast majority have to work without any 
incentive of promotion or profit. And we 
do get splendid service from public ser- 
vants in this country. And have not our 
municipalities shown enterprise in regard 
to their gas works, their waterworks, their 
tramways? Initiative and enterprise have 
not been absent surely from the Post- 
office. Moreover, as Mr. Macdonald 
pointed out, the driving brains in com- 
merce to-day are hired brains, the brains 
of men who are paid salaries. Why 
should they not work as well in the em- 
ploy of the larger community? 

It is noticeable that as the Labor party 
comes nearer to power, it emphasizes more 
and more the gradualness of any change 
that would be possible. That is indeed 
emphasized in the constitution drawn up 
in 1917, and has been plainly enough seen 
to be essential all along. But the nearer 
they come to governmental responsibility, 
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the more the point is emphasized. Sidney 
Webb emphasized it in his address at the 
labor conference; Ramsay Macdonald and 
Mr. Henderson emphasized it again in the 
debate, and made quite clear that if the 
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Labor party came to power, no step far 
in advance of public opinion would be 
attempted. They consider that the consent 
of the people must be won by persuasion 
before legislative action is taken. Here is 
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the safeguard of our future. British 
laborism will not countenance rviolence. 
So long as the people are not persuaded, 
things must go on as they are; but they 
will do their best to persuade them. 


Seecinial Gibbons an American First 


Intellectually and Spiritually 
his: Height was Towering 


Cardinal Gibbons, comrade, mystic, pa- 
triot, apostle, was a great Catholic, but a 
greater American. Honored by the high- 
est and the lowest, his friends were legion, 
and his good works do follow him. His 
saintly life was a benediction to Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, and Gentiles. 


N GREAT CLERICAL BIOGRAPHIES 

4 American literature is far from rich. 
Until now, the monumental Life of Phillips 
Brooks by A. V. G. Allen has practically 
stood alone. Well written and interesting, 
but by no means its equal, are such works 
as Chadwick’s Theodore Parker, Abbott’s 
Beecher, and Holmes’s. Life of Robert 
Collyer, the last-named peculiarly success- 
ful in preserving the flavor of its subject’s 
unique personality. These and some 
others have attained a deserved popularity, 
although none of them, as works of liter- 
ary art, are comparable to the above-men- 
tioned portraits of our American Chrysos- 
tom. From henceforth, however, it will 
not stand alone. On the shelf beside 
it, in every well-appointed library, room 
must be found for the biography* of an- 
other great churchman and _ spiritual 
leader, equally entitled to high praise. 
When, sometime in the distant future, the 
history of Christianity in the United 
States comes to be written, the foremost 
religious leaders during the epoch just 
ended will be recognized as three in num- 
ber. Enshrined in the popular memory 
will be an apostolic trinity, composed of 
Brooks the Episcopalian, Beecher the Con- 
gregationalist, and, last though by no 
means least, Gibbons the Roman Catholic. 
The impressive story of the latter’s ca- 
reer and its achievements has now been 
written; and both for the fashion of its 
writing and for the story it tells, the 
work is to be heartily commended to all 
teachers of religion, whatever their de- 
_ nominational allegiance, to all loyal Ameri- 
cans, and to all lovers of good litera- 
ture. In two bulky volumes, which with 
-a little careful editing might have been 
easily reduced in size, Mr. Allen Sinclair 
Will has produced a work of such interest 
and impressiveness that it comes near 
being a veritable model of biographical 
composition. In spite of its formidable 
bulk, so skillfully is its material handled, 
that few readers having once begun it are 
likely to abandon it before the final chap- 


*Lire or CARDINAL Conn ONsae ARCHBISHOP 
Bartimoryn. By Allen Sinclair Will. Two 
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ter has been reached. His Life of Car- 
dinal Gibbons is the story of an excep- 
tional career exceedingly well told. 

For many years, in the city of Balti- 
more, Cardinal Gibbons, like the Walters 
Art Gallery and the Washington monu- 
ment, was an institution. Its foremost 
churchman and leading citizen, he was a 


CARDINAL GIBBONS 
For years, in the city of Baltimore, he 


was an institution. A civie asset "and 
source of moral power, he was a veri- 
table Father in God. 


great civic asset, an unfailing source of 
moral power. Long before his qualities 
of mind and heart came to be recognized 
by the country at large, among his neigh- 
bors he was universally respected by men 
of all faiths and no faith, as a veritable 
Father in God. The acknowledged friend 
of all good causes in the community, his 
character was a well of water springing 
up unto eternal life. No valid reform 
but could be sure of his support. No move- 
ment of genuine social uplift, whether it 
was clean politics, good housing, the Con- 
sumers’ League, the abolition of tubercu- 
losis, the sweatshop, or child labor, but 
eould count upon his outspoken approval. 
In the streets of the Monumental City, his 
slender figure, fragile, quick-moving, 
garbed in unassuming black, the gentle 
eyes under the lofty brow crowned 
with a silk hat of prehistoric vintage, 
under whose broad brim peeped the thin 
line of scarlet which constituted the sole 
insignia of his rank, together with the 
quick smile of friendly greeting, was a 
familiar sight. Everybody loved him. He 
was everybody’s friend. HEyerybody spoke 
of him as “the Cardinal.” Wherever this 


man went, he was invariably accorded 
first place. Where he sat was always the 
head of the table, not because of his 
ecclesiastical prominence, but because men 
knew him and revered him as patriot and 
saint, an incorrigible lover of his kind. To 
all sorts and conditions of men, this old 
man, who was the correspondent of popes 
and sovereigns, the consultant of presi- 
dents and statesmen, who had done per- 
haps more than any other man of his 
generation in behalf of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, was fellow-citizen and neigh- 
bor. Among them, as throughout the 
Republic, he was “His Wminence,” because, 
as a metropolitan daily said of him when 
he died, “intellectually and spiritually his 
height was towering. He represented at 
once the most admirable qualities of his 
church and of American citizenship. When 
he spoke of matters of religion and morals 
the Roman Catholics of the United States 
turned to him for guidance. When he 
delivered opinions on things political, such 
as military training or socialism, men and 
women of all creeds listened. And usually 
in such matters he had a way of saying 
the right thing at the right time, and say- 
ing it tactfully but plainly. Nearly always 
what he said was what the mind of Amer- 
ica was thinking.” 

It is to the eternal credit of our Roman 
Catholic friends that they were quick to 
recognize the gifts of James Gibbons, 
elevating him in succession to the highest 
offices in their communion. Of this kindly 
apostle, great democrat, and lifelong fol- 
lower of the Master, Mr. Will has painted 
a notable portrait. With a touch at once 
sympathetic and imaginative, with a grasp 
as deep as it is firm, along with commend- 
able self-suppression, he has succeeded 
in “getting across’ the personality of 
his subject with no little skill.. The 
story thus told is one of exceeding in- 
terest, abundantly rich in dramatic values. 
Across its pages move a long procession of 
interesting and.famous personages.- Its 
chapters record a series of momentous 
erises in the church and in secular affairs, 
at home and abroad. Though always the 
eentral figure in the drama, the pivot 
around which its varied scenes revolve, 
remains that of the little Irish-American 
who as student, parish priest, bishop, 
archbishop, and cardinal ever proved him- 
self a true prophet, a born leader of men. 
The reader sees him wrecking his bodily 
health by his labors for the Confederate 
prisoners at Fort McHenry, enduring se- 
vere hardships while spreading the faith 
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in North Carolina and Virginia after the 
Civil War, sitting as its youngest delegate 
at the sessions of the famous Vatican 
Council which promulgated the dogma of 
papal infallibility, a leading spirit in the 
organization and transactions of two plen- 
ary councils in the Baltimore cathedral, 
which did much to liberalize the policy of 
the Roman Catholic Church in this coun- 
try, valiantly fighting the battles of truth 
and fair play in defense of organized labor 
and against foreign interference in church 
affairs, finally elevated to the loftiest po- 
sition, save one, in the gift of his church, 
and making that position not a means of 
self-aggrandizement, but ever a mighty 
instrument for the rebuke of intolerance 
and intrenched evil, for the spread of 
democracy, the increase of a disinterested 
public spirit throughout the union. Under 
like conditions, a man of smaller caliber, 
moved by a spirit of consecration less 
whole-hearted and sincere, would have 
shown himself narrow, scheming, secta- 
rian. But there was never anything of the 
canny ecclesiastic about Cardinal Gibbons. 
Whatever problem offered itself, he dealt 
with it solely in accord with its underlying 
spiritual principles, in a way essentially 
big and broad. 

Out of these volumes the reader is cer- 
tain to gain the impression of a man whose 
greatness was threefold. Above every- 
thing else, Cardinal Gibbons was a great 
liberal, a great Christian, and a great 
American. From the time of his earliest 
activities to the end of the chapter, his 
was essentially a ministry of reconcilia- 
tion. In his relations with those who 
cherished beliefs different from his own, 
he was a lesson for us all. Typical of 
the man’s intrinsic spirit was his appear- 
ance, clad in his red robes of office, at the 
Chicago congress of religions. For he suf- 
fered no bar of creed to separate him from 
his fellow-men. Some of his closest 
friends were Protestants. He chose a Prot- 
estant to be his biographer. A consistent 
churchman, with unyielding steadfastness 
he held to the beliefs of his own household 
of faith, at the same time conceding to 
others the same right of private judgment. 
His biography contains many an illumi- 
nating story of his openmindedness. Pos- 
sibly most striking of all is the description 
of his missionary labors, when, a young 
bishop engaged in spreading the faith in 
North Carolina, as long ago as the early 
seventies of the last century, this young 
Roman ecclesiastic, not once, but many 
times, conducted his service in a Methodist 
church, preaching from the pulpit, reading 
the Scriptures from the King James Ver- 
sion, and utilizing a Protestant hymnal! 

It would be difficult to find a similar 
instance of genuine catholicism, even in 
these more tolerant days. WPntirely char- 
acteristic of the Cardinal’s nature is the 
incident recorded by Mr. Will, how upon 
one occasion, on a certain Sunday morn- 
ing, he passed a church from which the 
congregation was coming out. On his 
companion remarking upon the many 
greetings accorded him, the old man smil- 
ingly answered, “These are some of our 
Episcopalian friends.” I can also testify 
from personal knowledge that when two 
old friends of his, both of them Unitarians, 
fell sick, in spite of his many duties he 
took the trouble to call and inquire for 
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them, not once, but many times. Once 
when a painting upon a certain religious 
subject was placed on exhibition in the 
parish house of one of the Protestant 
churches of Baltimore, he did not hesitate 
to go and see it. Instances like these 
could be multiplied many times over, prov- 
ing that President Cleveland’s estimate 
in nowise fell short of the truth: “I know 
Cardinal Gibbons and know him to be 
a good citizen and first-rate American, and 
that his kindness of heart and toleration 
are in striking contrast to the fierce intol- 
erance and yicious malignity which dis- 
grace some who claim to be Protestants.” 

Of the sincerity of the Cardinal’s con- 
secration and the spiritual-mindedness of 
his churchmanship, there can be no doubt 
or question. In his make-up there was 
not a little of the saint. “Through all 
his busy hours were scattered numerous 
devotional exercises. He spent more time 
in reading the Scriptures than any parish 
priest of his diocese, and was always ready 
for the humblest duties of the ministry.” 
“Once every year he went into retreat 
with his clergy, allowing nothing to inter- 
fere with this period of spiritual refresh- 
ment.’ His sermons were obviously the 
utterance of a man who walked humbly 
with his God. Like his other published 
writings, they dealt mainly with the great, 
fundamental truths of the Christian reli- 
gion. His countenance moreover shone 
with that inner light which no pretense 
or mere intellectual gifts can ever be- 
stow, and which is only given to those who 
simply and fervently walk the way of 
Christ, “in the strength of the Lord God.” 

But it is as an American that Cardinal 
Gibbons is likely to be longest remembered. 
His biographer truly asserts, ‘There 
seemed always a prayer for his country in 
his heart struggling to find utterance.” 
Continually foremost in his thoughts was 
the welfare of the Republic. Nothing short 
of providential was it that during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, when 
the Catholic Church entered upon a period 
of widespread expansion and unprece- 
dented growth on this side of the Atlantic, 
the shaping of her policies, the leadership 
of her forces, should have fallen into the 
hands of a man enthusiastically patriotic, 
wholeheartedly sympathetic with demo- 
cratic principles and ideals. Interesting 
and by no means improbable is Mr. Will’s 
statement that, for the liberal foreign 
policy of Leo XIII, the influence of two 
cardinals, Manning the Englishman and 
Gibbons the American, was mainly re- 
sponsible. Certainly, it might well have 
been so. The three met and became ac- 
quainted with one another, in Rome, in 
1870; and, in spite of the tremendous 
differences in their education and environ- 
ment, soon became fast friends. Between 
them a continuous correspondence was 
kept up, and when Leo ascended the throne 
of Saint Peter, unquestionably in no small 
measure his understanding of Catholic 
problems in English-speaking countries 
was due to the suggestions and informa- 
tion supplied him by his two counselors in 
England and America. 

Particularly valuable must have been 
the inspiration furnished His Holiness by 
the Archbishop of Baltimore, with whom 
loyalty to democratic ideals amounted to 
a positive passion. That the Republic 
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established in obedience to a radiant 
vision of freedom and human brotherhood 
should be left to work out her own salva- 
tion, unhampered by foreign interference 
in either church or state, was Gibbons’s 
lifelong conviction. He believed in Amer- 
ica. He was never too busy to exert 
himself in order that the United States 
might have life and have it more abun- 
dantly. Throughout his long life he never 
failed to register as a voter, while on elec- 
tion day few in his precinct were so 
prompt to cast their ballots as he. His 
liberal position on public education, the 
victory he won in saving the Knights of 
Labor from the official condemnation of 
the Holy See, his persistent interest in 
public questions, above all, his steadfast 
opposition to Cahenslyism, and all which 
that movement stood for, had its source 
in no motive of political expediency, but 
in a vision of the function and destiny of 
America among the nations of earth as 
clearsighted and exalted as any that in- 
spired either Washington or Lincoln. 

This it was that moved him, on his 
first visit to Rome after his elevation to 
the cardinalate, to devote his first public 
utterance to what amounted to a careful 
explanation of American ideals, including 
an unmistakable warning to the hierarchy 
that, so far as the Republic was concerned, 
its policy must henceforth be, “Hands off.” 
Standing in the pulpit of Santa Maria in 
Trastevere, he declared that “it is wisest 
to separate entirely the ministry of Christ 
from politics, unless some great moral 
question is involyed; that this course is 
better for the church everywhere. For 
myself, as a citizen of the United States, 
and without closing my eyes to our short- 
comings as a nation, I say, with a deep 
sense of pride and gratitude, that I belong 
to a country where the civil government 
holds over us the egis of its protection 
without interfering with us in the legiti- 
mate exercise of our sublime mission as 
ministers of the gospel of Christ. Our 
country has liberty without license, and 
authority without despotism.” 

As he said later: “American Catholics 
rejoice in our separation of church and 
state, and I can conceive no combination 
of circumstances likely to arise which 
would make a union desirable to either 
church or state. We know the blessings of 
our arrangement; it gives us liberty, and 
binds together priests and people in a 
union better than chureh and state.... We 
leave it to church and state in other lands 
to solve their problems for their own best 
interests. For ourselves, we thank God 
that we live in America, ‘in this happy 
country of ours,’ to quote Mr. Roosevelt, 
where ‘religion and liberty are natural 
allies.’” Such was his firm belief, con- 
sistently adhered to. “‘For democracy to 
fail in the United States, for it to be 
hampered or obstructed, or even distrusted, 
would be, in his opinion, an incalculable 
misfortune and a setback to the progress 
of civilization. He wished the church in 
America to be as American as the Con- 
stitution itself, spurning interference in 
political affairs and pursuing her spirit- 
ual mission with serenity in the full con- 
fidence of vindication by the public judg- 
ment.” He was never so earnest, or so 
eloquent, as when expounding his favorite 
doctrine of the theory underlying our 
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national institutions. In course of time, 
the value of his citizenship came to be 
recognized the land over, winning him uni- 
versal respect. ; 

Deseryedly, it was praise for his un- 
selfish patriotism which dominated the 
address made at the huge public gather- 
ing held in Baltimore in honor of his sil- 
yer jubilee as cardinal and golden jubilee 
as priest. About him that day were gath- 
ered the President, Vice-President, the 
Chief Justice of the United States, the 
then ex-President, other high officials in 
the life of state and nation, ambassadors 
from other countries, together with min- 
isters of many denominations, and a vast 
throng of the general public. Very sweet 
in the old man’s ears must have sounded 
the chorus of approbation which, with 
many variations, dwelt upon the single 
theme, and which was expressed by none 
better than by Theodore Roosevelt, when 
he said: “Religious intolerance and bitter- 
ness are bad enough in any country, but 
they are inexcusable in ours... . The Cardi- 
nal throughout his life has devoted him- 
self to the service of the American people. 
... Hehas set an example, both by that for 
which he has striven and the way in which 
he has striven to achieve it. He has 
striven for justice, he has striven for 
fair dealing; and he has striven for it in 
the spirit of truth, in the spirit that has 
no relation to lawlessness or disorder, and 
at the same time with the fullest recogni- 
tion that law and order, essential though 
they are, are primarily essential because 
on them as a foundation is it possible to 
build the great temple of justice and 
generous fair dealing as between man and 
man. We are all honored that the oppor- 
tunity has come to-day to pay a tribute 
to what is highest and best in American 
citizenship.” Quotations of like import 
could be assembled from every part of 
this biography. They occur on almost 
every page. In fact, so strongly are these 
yolumes saturated with this spirit of a 
patriotism lofty and unsullied, that from 
them could easily be compiled a hand- 
book of citizenship rich in inspiration for 
all members of our body politic. 

Nor does the value of this work consist 
only in this. “Biography,” as Phillips 
Brooks said, “is the literature of life.” 
The Life of Cardinal Gibbons, above every- 
thing else, is a great human document, rich 
in a myriad lessons for both clergy and 
laity. Above everything else, at this par- 
ticular time when we are witnessing a re- 
erudescence of sectarian prejudice and race 
hatred, it can do much toward the removal 
of many silly errors of judgment and base- 
less fears. Upon all who fear and dis- 
‘trust our Roman Catholic neighbors as 
possible enemies of the common welfare, 
I urge the careful and open-minded read- 
ing of this biography. It will prove to 
them that much of their distrust ‘is 
wholly without foundation, and how much 
closer in both spirit and ideals the two 
groups comprising American Christianity 
are than they have hitherto suspected. 
These, and all others, the reading of these 
yolumes ought to send back to the baf- 
filing complexities of active life with a 
firmer faith in human nature, a deeper 
charity for others, a stronger and more 
unselfish spirit of consecration to the serv- 
ice of man and God. 
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Costly Devotion 


The Professor Speaks after 


a Generation of Experience 


- JAMES TAFT HATFIELD 
Northwestern University 


le JUST ONE MONTH your speaker 
will have ended thirty-three years in 
the unbroken holding of his job as pro- 
fessor of the German language and litera- 
ture in an American university. I imagine 
that it may have been for this reason that 
your chairman called on me for a mori- 
turus saluto addressed to the generations 
that are to follow, and carry on. 

I have no apologies to offer for this 
particular investment of one life—qui 
S’exCUse, 8’aCCUse: 


Gawd bless this world! 
Whatever she ’ath done— 
Excep’ when awful long— 
I’ve found it good. 
So write, before I die, ‘“’H liked it all!’ 


Not that I would for a moment imply 
that the life of one whose function is to 
transform ingenuous youths from the fat 
black prairies of Illinois into viri human- 
issimi is precisely a bed of roses; it’s a 
real job. But we rather prefer it that 
way. “Neither will I offer burnt offerings 
unto the Lord my God of that which doth 
cost me nothing.” To be sure, we forego 
foreign travel, motor-cars, superior den- 
tists, Palm Beach, golf-links, operas, and 
the Follies of 1923—but we are not mur- 
muring for the fleshpots of Egypt. As I 
view it, our rewards come along about 
as liberally as may be observed in other 
callings. In my own case, even foreign 
travel (thanks to the indulgence of cer- 
tain Chicago newspapers) has come to me 
in the way of a full dozen rather ex- 
tended periods of residence and study on 
the continent of Hurope. 

Now the fact that anything is costly, 
in the sense of representing a large out- 
lay of skilled devotion, is absolutely 
nothing to worry about. I have had many 
occasions to hesitate at wasting money 
on passing shows, but, whatever the 
twinge of the moment, I have always 
been inordinately proud of having dared 
some act of apparent extravagance, such 
as the buying of my antique Meissen ink- 
stand on the Rue Royale (left side, going 
down from the Madeleine), my kidney- 
shaped mahogany desk, my Damascus rug, 
or anything else that is fit to become a 
treasured heirloom for generations yet 
unborn: 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness. 


No, a thing is really “costly” when it 
involves a useless, sickening waste, due to 
the futility of faithful work. Many years 
ago an energetic female relative was 
visiting my house in my absence, at a 
time when a large packing-case arrived 
from the East. In her zeal to open it 
forthwith, she laid hold of my box of six- 
teen finely-tempered steel chisels, ranging 
from one-eighth of an inch to two inches 


in width, and she used these successively 
—if not successfully—in an attempt to 
pry out the iron spikes. The spikes didn’t 
yield, the sixteen frilled and crenulated 
chisels did. 

Those things, then, which put a spoke 
in the wheels of our best endeavors, are 
the things that cost. I have no stomach, 
at this moment, for discussing the special 
problems of language-teaching or any 
other professional college questions. We 
must face those fundamentals which be- 
long to the world situation. They trans- 
cend the narrower pinfold of our Trades 
Union; they must be viewed sub specie 
eternitatis. 

The spiritual poverty of American life 
goes hand in hand with a prodigal 
squandering of precious resources, as 
when a Chicago newspaper spends $100 
every day in furthering a childish word- 
play which is beneath serious contempt. 
The whole problem of fine living lies in 
decent simplicity and a faithful exploita- 
tion of given resources. Our colleges and 
other public buildings are often florid 
structures which reflect the insolent 
luxury of imperial Rome at its worst 
period. Our programs often seem as 
vulgar as the newest movie palaces with 
their overloaded features. How can there 
be any glowing enthusiasm left over for a 
great common objective, after all the 
shows, guilds, unions, committees, and 
societies are cared for? What does it 
mean, save that we are harboring a grow- 
ing mass of inane, slack students, whose 
faces confront us like a sheet of paper on 
which nothing has been written? 


Vacant of our glorious. gains, 
Like a beast with lower pleasures, 
Like a beast with lower pains ! 


A theatrical manager examines 10,000 
girls every year, of whom only 1 per cent. 
—100 of the 10,000—survive the tests. 
All of this conscientious faithfulness to an 
ideal in order to arrive at finality in feet, 
and ankles absolute. “Verily I say unto 
you, that the publicans and the harlots go- 
into the kingdom of God before you.” 

The very pulse of this vicious machine 
is the pusillanimous abdication of our 
high mission to college athletics. The 
whole spirit of the institution centers in a 
small band of highly specialized husky 
sport-giants. That a center of higher 
learning should support such a college of 
gladiators is no more defensible, in strict 
logic, than the niaintaining of a stud of 
racing-horses, or keeping up a private 
harem for the president of the university. 
A stadium costing $2,000,000 implies in- 
terest charges of at least $100,000 a year 
for the orgiastic spectacles; their phre- 
netic influence swamps the whole concern, 
like a mad, big-eared African elephant 
smashing through a missionary’s prayer- 
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meeting. The finer values have about as 
fair a fighting chance to survive as a 
snowball in Sahara. I know of one institu- 
tion where by infinite artistic devotion 
there has been developed a symphony or- 
chestra of eighty pieces fit to render the 
master-works of musical genius. At a re- 
cent concert, the corridors were jammed 
with a roaring mob of hundreds of stu- 
dents—not engaged in any athletic event 
(which would be a good thing), but de- 
veloping “pep” for a, day to come: The 
concert was delayed; the price of the best 
seats was seventy-five cents—but hardly 
a student in that: howling herd had the 
price of a ticket left in his pocket, and 
practically not one had the least interest 
in assisting at that priceless event. 
Rabindranath Tagore, perhaps the most 
significant spiritual figure since Jesus of 
Nazareth, was advertised to speak in a 
college building, and you could count on 
the fingers of one hand the students who 
came to hear him. 

The most potent force in the world, 
either for salvation or for despotism, is 
religion. It is idle for us to start nery- 
ously and whisper that intellectualism is 
set off apart, and that we can dismiss this 
tremendous factor from our central con- 
sideration. I was brought up to believe, 
and still hold, that 


Religion is the chief concern 
Of mortals here below: 

May I its great importance learn, 
Its sovereign virtue know ! 


Now don’t waive me airily aside as an 
alien intruder in these matters. “Of the 
stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
a Hebrew of the Hebrews; as touching 
the law, a Pharisee; touching the right- 
eousness which is in the law, blameless.” 
Universities have been the fountainhead 
of religious progress. Think of Wiclif, 
Luther, Zinzendorf, Wesley. Churches are 
almost empty of students. I know no more 
depressing spectacle than a fraternity- 
house on a Sunday morning. Let me pay 
a humble tribute to the good that Chris- 
tianity has done. It stresses the good 
life; its historic liturgies storm the very 
battlements of the Celestial City; the 
figure of Jesus still leads humanity—his 
recorded teachings contain universal and 
imperishable elements. But in all its ex- 
pressions, from the age-old Holy Roman 
Catholic Apostolic Church down to the 
House of David, and (if one may descend 
to the limit for the purposes of severe 
academic discussion) to William Jennings 
’ Bryan, we find the churches doing an 
enormous business on inflated—not to say 
wildcat—assets. Your lisping children are 
continually pestering you to justify the 
shaky concepts they have been taught in 
the infant-class, “For the bed is shorter 
than that a man can stretch himself on it; 
and the covering narrower than that he 
can wrap himself in it.” And now comes 
Mr. H. H. Powers of Boston, in one of the 
latest numbers of the Atlantic Monthly, 
advising the fervent repetition of creeds 
that are confessedly outworn. Not only 
must we recite them with a solemn itera- 
tion of “Amen,” but repeat them, item by 
item, before the holy altar, as a condition 
of admission to the Christian Church, with 
the asseveration, “All this I stedfastly 
believe’—surely a lower grade of ethics 
than that current on the Board of Trade. 


faction of taking a part in it. 
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Do you think that thoughtful students (if 
such still exist) aren’t tired of all this? 


Sincere and intelligent people recognize” 


these anomalies, but where is the courage 
of your ancestors, the core and fire of 
their heroism? 
Our fathers, chained in prisons dark, 
Were still in heart and conscience free: 
How sweet would be their children’s fate, 
If they, like them, could die for thee! 
Faith of our fathers! holy faith ! 
We will be true to thee till death! 


And that doesn’t mean their brand of 
Christianity, either. 

Luther sold out Protestant freedom of 
judgment for a Bible “infallible in faith 
and morals,” and we still go on feeding 
naive Orientals on the story of Lot and 
his daughters, of Judah and Tamar, and 
that lovely chronicle of Adam’s fall. 
Where is the adventurous faith that will 
sublimate the ancient religious urge into 
the planes of simple good-living and 
brotherly loye,—a religion bold enough to 
face squarely. the question whether the 
wavering term “Christianity” can longer 
serve any clearly cut, logical purpose,— 
a preaching that salvation comes by way 
of fidelity to truth? But I desist: we are 
opening a wide field which, like the holy 
estate of matrimony, “is not by any to be 
enterprised, nor taken in hand unad- 
visedly, lightly, or wantonly; but rever- 
ently, discreetly, advisedly, and in the 
fear of God.” 

And so, looking back on a long educa- 
tional career, I feel that we suffer from an 
appalling waste of fine resources; we lack 
leadership toward the true values of liy- 
ing; we are asphyxiated with worldliness. 
The first duty of our institutions is to 
integrate progress toward a common goal, 
while our. leaders—in natural science, 
humanities, sociology, religion—are a 
scattered band unconnected by any uni- 
fying purpose. Our crusading fire has no 
real outlet; we are not aiming at the com- 
plete socialization of human life. The 
nearest approach to a unifying direction 
is found in military training—but there 
are grave drawbacks here. War discipline 
aims at destruction, and is beset with the 
implements of killing. I’m not a pacifist,— 
I fought through one war, and bruised 
my knuckles trying to break into another, 
—but the psychology of this stress of 
butchery is a sinister one. Discipline, 
hard and relentless, is the key to all prog- 
ress—I’m not asking for less severity : Der 
Dienst der Freiheit ist ein  strenger 
Dienst! These young people, whose spirit- 
ual depths we never tap, should be 
drafted, one and all, into a civic army 
of hard labor, its object being to establish 
the kingdom of God—that is, order and 
beauty—on this earth. Lead these glow- 
ing young hosts into combined deeds of 
engineering, sanitation, dish-washing, 
shoe-blacking, or whatever, so that they 
may see some big public work grow under 
their hands, and have the everlasting satis- 
We have 
this spirit in all good wars. We had it 
in the colossal achievement of the Chicago 
World’s Fair, and putting through of the 
Panama Canal. If we ever have to fight 
wars, we will win them only by our sacri- 
ficing spirit of common deyotion to one 
great end; and such an outlet in college 
life would make unnecessary the rough 
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outbreaks of student violence that lead to 
tragedy and shame. 

It is we leaders who are shirking: 
J’accuse! The hungry sheep look up, and 
are not fed. We are denying young 
Americans the strong meat of thought and 
truth, and feeding them on agreeable 
trifles. Our schools have become ‘inter- 
preters of an existing order, rather than 
fountains of new ideas.” Instead of lay- 
ing our course by the eternal stars, we 
trim our sails to every breeze of public 
opinion. In a crisis we are more anxious 
to save the face of the institution than to 
make a chivalrous leap to the side of our 
imperiled outposts. We do not ring true 
in moral crises, ignoring responsibilities 
except for an occasional spectacular ges- 
ture. There is hedging, clever juggling, 
pussyfooting, cowardice. ; 

No one can be better aware than my- 
self that it is folly to grapple these things 
single-handed: in the face of existing 
combinations, “the good must associate; 
else they will fall, one by one, an unpitied 
sacrifice in a contemptible struggle.” 

Nor do I attach too much weight to the 
mere words of an after-dinner speech, be- 
ing admonished by the phraseology in 
which an Italian life-saving crew reported 
to headquarters the foundering of a vessel 
in the Adriatic: “Despite all we could do 
through the speaking-trumpet, the ship 
went down and two hundred souls were 
lost.” 

I have merely wished to point out some 
things which stand in the way of our 
devotion and needlessly enhance its cost. 
But at any cost, let us not be weary in 
well-doing. ‘However,’ said that saintly 
man of God, John Wesley, “however, with 
or without help, we creep on!” 


- Our Rendezvous 
REBECCA NASI 


We had a rendezvous, my Love and I. 

"Twas ‘neath some old pine trees that touched 
the sky. 

And there we dreamed and whiled away 

The twilight hours of every day, 

Forgetful of the world and all its cares. 


’Twas there the very essence of our love 
Seemed to rebound from out the sky above. 
While far beyond the blue, gray hills 
Enraptured, caught the passing thrills 
That played upon the wind at eventide. 


We never dreamed that aught could harm our 
love, 

It reached so nearly to the heavens above. 

But lo! we’d pledged our vows to things 

That wealth, and vain world-longing brings, 

Our love could live but for one fleeting hour. 


Then through the forest came a voice so low, 
Upon the breeze that hurried to and fro, 

And bid us pledge, my Love and I, 

Our vows to Him who dwells on high, 

Or else our love would be an empty dream. 


Be friends with everybody. When you 
have friends you will know there is some- 
body who will stand by you. You know 
the old saying, that if you have a single 
enemy you will find him everywhere. It 
doesn’t pay to make enemies. Lead the 
life that will make you kindly and friendly 
to every one about you, and you will be 
surprised what a happy life you will live. 
—Charles M. Schwab. 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Peyotism, an Indian Cult 


lone of the most picturesque religions 
ever developed #in the United States is 
known as Peyotism. It interprets the 
Apocalypse in terms of pagan Indian rites. 
For instance, when conducting ceremonies 
the head men of the faith wear the 
feathered headpiece of an Indian chief, 
with a cross marked on the feathers. The 
religion takes its name from a native drug 
called peyote, under the influence of which 
the rites are conducted. The drug is ob- 
tained from the tops of the spineless cac- 
tus, known as mescal buttons, which grows 
in the Southwestern States. The drug 
produces in the user a high degree of 
religious enthusiasm. The belief has been 
entertained most widely by the Winnebago 
Indians of the Middie West. The origina- 


* tor of this strange cult was John Rave, 


‘s 


who after eating peyote had remarkable 
visions which he claimed were similar 
to those given in the book of Revelation. 


But it was not until Arthur Hensley, 


Carlisle graduate and Bible student, be- 
eame interested, that the sect was given 
an organization. The Christmas cere- 
monies are particularly picturesque. On 
the morning preceding Christmas the 
leader locates a great lodge by the position 
of sunrise and builds. a half-moon fire- 
place in the center, which is lighted at 
night. Then he spends the day in prayer. 
At midnight Christmas Eve, with the en- 
tire membership gathered, he blows a flute 
to each of the four corners of the lodge, 
announcing that the Saviour has come 
upon the earth. At daybreak again the 
flute is blown in the same fashion, this 
time to represent the trumpet of the Day 


of Judgment when Christ shall return. - 


Throughout the ceremony the leader wears 
an otter-skin cap, representing the crown 
of thorns of the Redeemer. Betweentimes 
the drinking of peyote continues. 


National Council to Meet 
at Springfield 


The National Council of Congregational 
Churches will be held at Springfield, Mass., 
October 16 to 23. This will be the first 
meeting of the Council ever held in Spring- 
field, and the first to be held in the Hast 
in ten years. It is expected that 2,000 
prominent Congregationalists will be pres- 
ent at the session. Leading men and 
women of several denominations will give 
addresses, and various commissions which 
have been studying vital questions will 
make reports. Among the commissions 
are those on social service, on evangelism, 
and on comity, co-operation, and federa- 
tion. Among the problems that will be 
discussed will be the form of missionary 
promotion desired by the churches, the 
part the church should take in industrial 
questions, the use of advertising, the place 
of women as religious leaders, better meth- 
ods of religious education, law enforce- 
ment, the World Court, the Near Hast, the 
press, and international relations. Dr. 


rf Charles E. Burton, secretary, will be able 


to report that the Congregational denomi- 
nation has made greater gains in member- 
-ship, given more to missions, paid larger 
Salaries to pastors and other employees, 
and put more money into church buildings 
than in any like period in its history. It 
now has about 6,000 churches and 5,600 
ministers, about 4,000 of the latter giving 
their full time to ministerial duties. There 
are 858,000 members, 73,000 persons join- 
ing Congregational churches during the 
past year. The gifts to missions and 
other benevolent objects were more than 
$5,000,000, the sums paid to pastors totaled 
more than $7,000,000, and the amount 
given through churches for home support 
and missions was more than $22,000,000. 
The amount invested in church prop- 
erty increased to $125,000,000. _ 


Tut-Ankh-Amen a Unitarian 


“Old Tut-Ankh-Amen, who figures so 
prominently in the daily press,” says the 
Scientific Monthly, “was brought up as a 
Unitarian sun-worshiper, but later re- 
lapsed into the priestly polytheism, which 
was a pity, for if a people must pick its 
god from natural objects, as the Hgyptians 
in their blindness had to, it is better to 
take the sun than to adore cats, croco- 
diles, hippopotamuses, and beetles. ‘The 
sun is quite literally the source of our 
vital and mechanical energy, the sole sup- 
port of all life and motion on the earth, 
as the ancient Egyptian hymn declares, 
and we are beginning to recognize, perhaps 
I should say re-recognize, that it may 
cure diseases, too.” 


Where Women May Preach 


Among the forty religious sects in which 
women are freely received into the min- 
istry is numbered the Unitarian, which 
was one of the first to give the woman 
preacher the privilege of the pulpit. 
Other churches which admit women to 
the ministry are the Universalist, the Con- 
gregationalist, Friends, Christian Scien- 
tist, the Christian Church, Shakers, Church 
of the Nazarene, and United Hyangelical 
Church. In some instances women are 
not, as in the Unitarian church, admitted 
to full privilege. In one denomination, 
for example, they may not perform the 
marriage ceremony. In another they may 
be missionary preachers, but not regular 
ministers. 


Lutherans Assemble at Eisenach 


The first Lutheran World Convention 
assembled at Hisenach, Germany, August 
19. The opening address on how Lutheran 
churches of the world may help each 
other was delivered by Rev. J. A. More- 
head, director of the National Lutheran 
Council of America. Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
head of the United Lutheran Church of 
America, asked for a united world Lu- 
theranism. It will be remembered that 
Hisenach is the little town where Martin 
Luther went after he had faced the papal 
delegates at the Diet of Worms. 


Religion of President Coolidge 


President Calvin Coolidge, while not a 
member of the Congregational Church, is 
a regular attendant at the churches of 
that denomination. He owns a pew in the 
ehureh of his home town, Northampton, 
Mass., and when there, is a regular at- 
tendant. Mrs. Coolidge, shortly after her 
marriage in 1905, secured a letter from 
her home church, Burlington, Vt., and 
joined the Edwards Church, Northampton. 
The two sons, John and Calvin, Jr., united 
with the church in 1920, when Mr. Cool- 
idge was Governor of Massachusetts. In 
the early days Mr. Coolidge was active in 
the Edwards Church Men’s Club, attended 
the meetings regularly, and served on com- 
mittees. He has always taken a deep in- 
terest in the welfare of the parish, and 
has a reverential attitude toward reli- 
gious things. 


Pilgrimage from America 
to Jerusalem 


The Holy Land Pilgrim and Tourist 
Society of America will conduct a tour 
to the Holy Land, which will leave New 
York, October 10. The length of the tour 
will be fifty days. This pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem has been made possible by the 
co-operation of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 


acting through his representative in 
America, Archbishop Panteleimon, and 
various Americans of influence. While in 


Jerusalem, the Pilgrims will be received in 
a special session by the Patriarch, who 
will give them a souvenir in memory of 
their visit. This opportunity will enable 
American Christians to become acquainted 
with the institutions and work of the pa- 
triarchate and will familiarize them with 
the Hastern Orthodox Church and its 
history. 


To Advertise 
for Church Attendants 


At a recent joint meeting of ministers 
and advertising men held at Atlantic City, 
N.J., a national movement in behalf of 
church attendance was outlined. The 
chief item in the program will be the use 
of display space in community newspapers. 
The budget for 1923 will be $200,000, ex- 
pended as follows: paid advertisements 
in magazines and newspapers, $100,000; 
pamphlets and church attendance propa- 
ganda, $50,000; travel, publicity, and 
postage, $10,000; educational department, 
$20,000 ; and general office expense, $20,000. 


Patriarchate of Jerusalem Bankrupt 


The Greek Orthodox patriarchate of 
Jerusalem is in eritical financial condi- 
tion. Since the year 328 a.p. it has kept 
intact many of the sacred buildings and 
rites in Palestine, including the sepulchre 
of Christ. The indebtedness of the pa- 
triarchate is $3,500,000, and there is a 
possibility that the properties it has been 
protecting may pass into decay, unless 
generous persons come to the rescue. 
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The Cheer of the Tragedian 


When we are weary and depressed we often seek relief in the comedy 
of the theatre. Yet something is to be said for tragedy as a spiritual tonic. 
A writer in The Nation a few years ago wrote: “Real tragedy is the most 


cheering of play forms. 


A tragedy revives one’s faith in the worth 


of living. It is a faith that Broadway does its best to kill. Some day the 
tired business man will make this simple discovery about the drama. After 
a depressing diet. of average plays, the caricatures in our farce, the false 
motivation of our melodrama, the meretricious emotion of our comedy, he 
will some day stumble in on such a play as St. John Ervine’s play John 
Ferguson, and rediscover the glorious fact that human nature and human 
problems are sufficiently serious and dignified for serious and dignified 


treatment.” 


Cc. R. J. 


The Cockpit Continued 


THe Forcinc Houss. By Israel Zangwill. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

This play completes the trilogy which 
began with The Melting Pot and continued 
in The Cockpit. Under a thin disguise 
Mr. Zangwill is writing of Soviet Russia. 
The Forcing House is the state in which 
socialism is forced, in which you get 
socialism while you wait. As one of the 
characters remarks, it is “socialism ripened 
prematurely under the heat of compulsion 
and watered with blood.” Whether this 
play be considered as a bit of dramatic 
writing or a bit of political propaganda, 
it is a powerful and interesting piece of 
work. It shows all the various motives 
and passions that come to the front when 
man has “called up forces he can not 
control, nourished illusions he can not 
maintain, and raised expectations he can 
not satisfy.” 


Light Comedy 


Mary, Mary, Quite CONTRARY. 
G@. Ervine. 
pany. $1.25. 

St. John G. Ervine stands easily in the 
front rank of modern dramatists. He has 
demonstrated his skill in such tragedies as 
Joln Ferguson, where the blending of 
chance and character motivation is sug- 
gestive of the power of the Greek trage- 
dies. Here he displays his aptness for a 
lighter réle. Mary is a whimsical but 
charming actress, who sets a simple coun- 
try home topsy-turvy, when she comes 
down from London to consider the produc- 
tion of a new drama written by the son 
of the family. The celerity with which 
she becomes engaged to different members 
of the household is only equaled by the 
celerity with which she becomes disen- 
gaged from them. One is reminded of 
the bishop in Leacock’s book, who crossed 
himself and sat down, and then uncrossed 
himself and got up again. Gonads. 


By St. John 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 


Perfect States 


THE History oF UTopian THOUGHT. By 
Joyce Oramel Hertzler. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.00. 

Dr. Hertzler has rendered a distinct 
service in bringing together in one yolume 
the ideal of perfect states as set forth by 
the Prophets, the Apocalyptists, Jesus, 


Augustine, Savonarola, Plato, Thomas 
More, Francis Bacon, Campanella, and 
Harrington. He has also given an analy- 
sis of the Utopian idea and of the function 
of the writer of Utopias. Utopias are seen 
to be expressions of idealism, coming in 
times of tension, and presenting ideals 
which are taken up by individuals and 
slowly incorporated in social thought. 
The shortcoming of the Utopias are 
recognized and carefully weighed by Dr. 
Hertzler. They failed to start with things 
as they were, and to point out the next 
step to be taken, and they were not over- 
supplied with the humility belonging to 
true scientists, for they “considered their 
word as the last word in perfectionment.” 
nF. B 


Whoever acknowledges himself to 
be a zealous follower of truth, of 
happiness, of science, or,eyenJof the 
faith, must of necessity make him- 
self a Lover of Books.—De Bury. 


An Antidote to Fundamentalism 


RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS. By A. Clutton- 
Brock; Elihu Grant; Principal L. P. Jacks; 
Prof. Rufus M. Jones; Prof. Eugene W. Lyman; 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody; B. Seebohm Rown- 


tree; Dean Willard L. Sperry. Edited by 
Rufus M. Jones. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.00. 


The publication of this book took the 
place of a summer school at Haverford 
College, and the editor has brought to- 
gether a group of extremely helpful and 
significant essays. The volume is an ex- 
cellent antidote to the books which are 
turned out in the interests of fundamen- 
talism. The fundamentals with which 
this book deals are few in number, but 
they are actual foundations for a per- 
manent structure of religious life and 
thought. This is a volume which ought 
to find its way to every minister’s desk 
and into every public library. Serious- 
minded laymen who want to acquaint 
themselves with the best thought of our 
time on the great doctrines of Christianity 
could not do better than to give this book 
careful study. They will not only find 
it satisfying as a mental discipline, but 
they will find their loyalty to actual reli- 
gious causes stimulated and strengthened. 

H. E. B. 8. 
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Accents of our Native Tongue 


THe New Testament. A New TRANSLA- 
TION. By James Moffatt. Parallel Edition. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

TH RiverRsipps Now Testament. A Naw 
TRANSLATION IN MopnRN ForM. By William @. 
Ballantine. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

Three hundred yearselie between the 
two translations arranged here in paral- 
lel columns. Yet they have a common 
aim, namely, “to stir and sustain present 
faith in a living God who spoke and | 
speaks.”” Those who have learned by long 
association to love the King James Ver- 
sion may find the opposing translation 
colloquial and undignified. If so, the im- 
pression they get may be exactly the im- 
pression that early readers of the Gospels 
got, for the Gospels themselves were writ- 
ten in a fresh, colloquial style, in the 
Hellenistic Greek of the people. More- 
over, we must not forget that the Author- 
ized Version is now hopelessly inaccurate. 
The Textus Receptus, upon which it is 
based, is notoriously corrupt. Greek schol- ~ 
arship and textual criticism have made 
tremendous leaps since the day of King 
James. New translations, in keeping with 
new scholarship, have become a necessity. 
For, as Dr. Moffatt reminds us, there is 
a beauty in truth, as well as a truth in 
beauty of style. 

Dr. Moffatt has used as his standard 
Von Soden’s Greek text, and has given 
us a translation which, however it may 
challenge the old familiar rhythms and 
diction, will be found to be revealing and 
painstaking and honest. And if the reader 
tires of the new translation, at a glance 
he is back again in the old. A helpful 
introduction to the problems of New Testa- 
ment criticism is added. 

If a modern publisher wished to dis- 
courage the reading of one of his books 
he could not do better than to publish 
it with the binding and the paper and 
the type of the ordinary Bible. The re- 
viewer has never been able to understand 
why the Bible should not be made as in- 
telligible in its language and as attrac- 
tive in its format as any other book of 
the present day. The author and pub- 
lisher of The Riverside New Testament 
have at last fulfilled this task. Here is 
the New Testament printed on good paper 
with clear type and wide margins, with 
no numbering of verses, no cross refer- 
ences, none of the formidable and dis- 
couraging “helps” that hinder. The book 
is a delight to the eye, and irresistibly 
draws the reader to the contents. The 
reviewer believes that such editions will 
do more to make the Bible read and known 
to-day than any amount of exhortation. 
Now for The Riverside Old Testament. 


\ 
Exasperating 


PREJUDICES. (THIRD SwrRims.) By H. L. 
Mencken. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

Mencken -is essentially an iconoclast. 
He has no mercy for our fond illusions. 
His keen rapier-thrusts dart right and 
left through all the bubbles of our con- 
ceit. Nothing is sacred to him, except 
his own art. It is hard to believe that a 
book can be so exasperating. The average 
reader is placed at once upon the defen- 
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sive, and lucky indeed is he, if in this 
lightning sword-play he be not wounded 
to the quick. Yet such books are good 
tonic, though bitter. If the reader can 
swallow the dose without too wry a face, 
or too much disgust, he will find that he 
a been stimulated and refreshed. To 
encken the government of the United 
States is “ignorant and corrupt and dis- 
gusting,” a “commonwealth of third-rate 
men”; its foreign policy without excep- 
tion is “hypocritical, disingenuous, knay- 
ish, and dishonorable’; the American 
people “constitute the most timorous, sniv- 
eling, poltroonish, ignominious mob of 
serfs and goose-steppers ever gathered to- 
gether under one flag in Christendom.” 
Religion, to him, is the theory that a 
gigantic fly-wheel was designed and set 
spinning to give a sick fly a ride. So he 
goes on, a bull in the china-shop. Is 
Mencken an imbecile, or is he a clown? 
Does he mean what he says, or is he 
having glorious good-time at the expense 
of the reader? Ch Ras 


A Sturdy Growth 


A History or ReLIGIoUS HDUCATION IN Rpn- 
cunt Timns. By Arlo Ayres Brown. New 
York: The.Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

There will be found in this book a very 
good general survey of the progress of 
religious education from the time of the 
first Sunday-schools in America to the 
present. Happily, most of the record be- 
fore 1900 is presented briefly in the first 
four chapters. In the remainder of the 
volume, the development of curricula and 
the sturdy growth of the teacher-training 
movement is shown. The book will be 
yaluable for reference, especially for those 
to whom the transformation of the work 
of the International Sunday School Asso- 


ciation is of interest. F. B. 
A Charter of Liberty 
Tan New Tustamnnt To-pay. By #. F. 


Scott, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $0.75. 

A little book of less than 100 pages, but 
big with constructive thought. With clear 


strokes Dr. Scott traces the development: 


of the New Testament in the church, 
showing how it has borrowed from the 
life of peoples and races, and transformed 
its borrowings into contributions to the 
effectiveness of Christianity, and he goes 
on to show that it holds the solvent of 
the distracting social and political prob- 
lems of the world to-day. 

“The modern inquiry has rendered the 
ehurch a vital service by impressing on 
it that the faith which cramps itself 
within a fixed tradition is not the faith 
of the New Testament. Christianity, as 
we know it from the earliest records, kept 
pace with the movement of life. It was 
at once the truth proclaimed by Jesus 
and the truth which unfolded itself 
through the operation of his spirit. More 
than once in the course of its history 
our religion has been saved by a return 
to the New Testament, and this, we may 
dare to anticipate, will happen again. 
The ancient book, which seemed to bind 
us to an outworn past, has become our 
charter of liberty.” Js Ne P: 
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Theirs Now to Reason Why 


Tun Revott or Youtu. By Stanley High. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.75. 

We are being overwhelmed to-day with 
a literature of pessimism which ignores 
certain great constructive forces already at 
work in the world. One of the most 
promising of these forces is the youth 
movement, which has attained astounding 
proportions in Europe. Here is the first 
book that has come to the reviewer’s 
attention upon this important matter. It 
eontains valuable information for those 
who are concerned with the future of the 
world. The author describes “The Young 
Republic” of France, the “Youth Move- 
ment” in Germany, “Young England,” 
“Europe’s Youth Haven” in Czechoslova- 
kia, the youth of Poland, Latin Ameriea, 
China and Japan, and ends with his vision 
of a league of youth for all the world. 
A stimulating, hopeful book. 


An Accurate Record 


Tur BurDEN OF UNEMPLOYMENT: A Stupy 
oF UNEMPLOYMENT RELINE MbASURES IN FIr- 
THHN AMERICAN CiTInS. By Philip Klein. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation. $2.00. 

The Russell Sage Foundation -keeps 
forever on the firing line. When there is 
an investigation of social conditions of the 
utmost importance to be made, and when 
there is no one else in the world to re- 
spond with money and service, that is the 
job which the Foundation assumes. 

Could this book have been put in the 
hands of unemployment committees wher- 
ever they were appointed, in cities large 
and small during the recent trying crisis, 
it would have been eagerly read by every 
member of the committee. In the main, 
these workers had no chart or compass 
to guide them. In the future this book 
will be invaluable to all sorts of workers 
in the experience of unemployment that 
is sure to be repeated. It ought at once to 
be on the shelf of every Chamber of Com- 
merce, of every Mayor’s office, of every 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion library. It will be in the office of all 
social agencies. Ww. F. G. 
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HWALTH AND Spir-MAstTorRy. By William J. 
Fielding. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Fielding in this volume opens up a 
wide field, including a knowledge of health 
and happiness, conduct and personality. 
He turns the light within and shows us 
the manner of operation of the hitherto 
hidden processes of our innermost selves. 
He does this, not as a technician, but as 
one friend might perform the service for 
another. Itis a book calculated to increase 
our knowledge of important i of 
ourselves. 


Tun Wrone SHADOW. By Harold Brighouse. 
New York: Robert M. McBride € Oo. $2.00. 

Bassett and Wyler were two struggling 
chemists living unpretentiously in a Lon- 
don suburb. One evening they had a 
quarrel. Overcome with remorse next 
morning, Wyler packed up and left, not 
to be heard from again for many long 
years. Meantime, Bassett made use of 
one of Wyler’s formulas, thus gaining 
fame and fortune. But half the credit 
belonged to the missing partner. How was 
Bassett to keep himself square with his 
conscience? This outline should be enough 
to assure the reader that the plot is both 
unusual and mystifying. Mr. Brighouse 
has an easy, direct style of writing and 
a sense of humor. 


Tun ADVANCE OF THH AMBRICAN SHORT 
Srory. By Hdward J. O’Brien. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

Mr. O’Brien for a number of years has 
stood at the head of critics of the short 
story, that form of writing particularly 
pleasing to Americans. He is therefore 
qualified to command a hearing. He de- 
scribes the relationship between the short 
story and American life, portraying its 
beginning and development. Mr. O’Brien 
writes with a fine touch. He is an idealist. 
He waits to see American romance really 
told. ‘‘The short-story writers are the 
destined interpreters of our own time to 
itself and to our children.” 


Tur Bis~p rok ScHOOoL AND Homy. VoL. 
Five: Tay Gosprnt Story. Parti: FRoM THs 
NATIVITY TO THH CLOSH OF THH GALILHAN 
MINISTRY. 

A non-critical life of Christ for teachers 
and parents, gravely marred by its ex- 
treme orthodoxy. Liberals will find it 
hard to use either in Sunday-schools or in 
homes a book which assumes that Jesus 
was “Very God of very God.” 

Dairy Brnap. By Wilfrid Gibson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

This is the fifth edition of the volume 
first published in 1910. It is, however, 
more than a new edition. It is entirely 
rewritten, the irregular line construction 
of the earlier dramatic poems changed to 
a regular pentameter, and made vivid by 
the substitution of dialect, colloquial ex- 
pressions, homely, colorful phrases for the 
simple, more commonplace expression of 
the earlier book. A linefor-line com- 
parison of the two editions is richly re- 
warding, as illustrating the growing 
mastery of this singer of the “dauntless 
human harmony.” 
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Patty’s Perfect Party 
THEODOCIA PEARCE 


Patty would be seven in a week— 
enough to fill any little girl with delight, 
and make her count the days off on her 
fingers, one by one. _ But not so with 
Patty. She was not happy one bit as she 
sat on the front steps this bright Satur- 
day morning and looked about at all the 
gay flowers blooming in the yard and 
watched the wind shaking the leaves of 
the big trees. No, she was not happy; 
she was very miserable indeed. She had 
a hard time to keep from sobbing right 
out loud so that any one could hear her. 
In fact the tears did shine in her eyes, 
and she had a hard time to keep them 
from rolling down her cheeks. 

And so her mother, coming out to look 
for the postman, found her. “Why Patty- 
cake,” she said, sitting down beside her 
little girl, ‘‘what can be the matter?” 

Patty began to sniff, and looked down 
at the toes of her shining black slippers, 
but she did not dare to answer. She was 
afraid to trust her voice to speak. 

“Come, come,’ her mother urged, “if 
it is as dreadful as all that, surely you 
had better tell me.” 

“Well”’— Patty made a brave 
“Tt’s about next week.” 

“Next week? I am afraid I do not 
understand.” Mrs. Jorden was greatly 
puzzled. 

“Tt’s—it’s got my birthday in it.” 

“Why, so it has! And isn’t that nice?’ 

“T don’t want any birthday—not next 
week-—I don’t.” 

“Why Patty-cake Jorden,- what ails 
you?” her mother asked. 

So Patty poured out the whole story. 
“You see, mother, I’ll be seven. And all 
the boys and girls I know—well they 
have parties when they are seven. But I 
know I can’t have any party, not with 
Grandpa sick in the house. The noise 
would bother him. And to have a birth- 
day without a party—it would be even 
worse than having Christmas without any 
tree, or’—and Patty looked about her 
tearfully—‘“or a garden without any 
flowers.” 

Mrs. Jorden looked troubled. “It is 
true, Patty-cake, that we couldn’t have a 
party here on the lawn, but’— 

“So I don’t want any birthday,” Patty 
broke in. 

“But’— Mrs. Jorden went right on, 
paying no attention to Patty’s remark— 
“T had thought it all out. You can have a 
picnic party. I telephoned your Auntie 
Carol and she is willing to take you and 
your little chums to the woods in the 
country for a picnic. We have it all 
planned. You can take the trolley to the 
country, all of you, and then walk the 
short distance to the woods. It’s a 
lovely place, with a little brook running 
through it.” 

“Oh, mother!” Patty was again happy. 
“Could we go in wading, all of us— 
could we?” 

“If the day is warm and the other 


effort. 


mothers do not object, then I am sure you 
might. I want it to be a perfect party.” 

So the invitations were sent, written on 
pink paper, and the days went by until 
it really came—the birthday. Mrs. Jor- 
den and Delia the cook worked hard in 
the kitchen, packing the baskets of 
goodies, and there was a most beautiful 
cake, with white icing and the letters 
“Patty” spelled in pink candies. 

Promptly at three o’clock, Patty and 
her fourteen little guests set out for the 
trolley, with Aunt Carol gaily leading the 
procession. They had a jolly ride on the 
car, right through the town and away into 
a country world of wild flowers. 

After they had alighted from the car, 
Aunt Carol lined them up, two by two, 
and they started out down the dusty road 
to the woods, laughing, and chattering 
like magpies. And so merrily they passed 
by the little house. 

It was a funny little house with a low 
roof, and tiny windows, and a tiny garden 
too, with a white rail fence around it. 


Flowers 


Flowers preach to us if we will hear. 

The rose saith in the dewy morn, 

“IT am most fair 

Yet all my loveliness is born 

Upon a thorn.” 

The lilies say, “Behold how we 

Preach, without words, of purity !’’ 

But not alone the fairest flowers— 

The merest grass 

Along the roadside where we pass ~ 

Tell of His love who sends the dew, 

The rain, and the sunshine, too, 

To nourish one small seed. 
—Ohristina G. Rossetti. 


Sentence Sermon 


God’s utter tenderness to man 
Seems written on all I see. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


And out in her garden, busy with the 


plants, was the sweetest little old lady - 


you ever did see. 

Freddy Ware espied her first. 

“Oh, look at her!” he cried. 
doesn’t see us!” 

They all called to the old lady, and 
she turned from her flowers to wave to 
them as they went marching past. 

It was a warm day, and after they had 
reached the woods and chosen a spot for 
the picnic, and piled the baskets under a 
tree, Patty went eagerly to her Aunt 
Carol. 

“May we not go in wading now?’ she 
pleaded. “We can hardly wait.” 

“Yes,” Aunt Carol replied. “Wading 
we'll go, first thing, while the water is 
still warm.” . 

Every one gave a shout of joy and 
scampered away in the direction of the 
brook. Such a hurrying as there was to 
remove shoes and _ stockings, such a 
squealing of delight as little pink toes 
were stuck into the water! Such a 
splashing as you never saw before! Aunt 
Carol stood close by, laughing. 


“She 
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“Never did I see so much fun, before,” 
she said. 
It was more than an hour before Aunt 


Carol missed Patty. She had been so busy ~ 


looking after the guests, she had almost 
forgotten the hostess. 

“Has any one seen Patty?” she asked 
the children, busy putting on their shoes 
and stockings. Ruth Carr looked up from 
lacing her shoes. “I saw her,” she said, 
“a long time ago, going up the hill where 
we left our lunch-baskets.” 

“Maybe she was hungry and wanted 
something to eat.” Freddy Ware smacked 
his own lips. i 

But Patty was nowhere in sight, an 
all the children cried out noisily, “Patty— 
Pat-ty!” No answer came except the 
echo of their own voices in the woods. 


Patty had, however, opened one of the ~ 


lunch-baskets and helped herself, so Aunt 
Carol soon learned. There was a big 
slice cut from the pink-and-white birthday 
cake, and several sandwiches were gone 
too. 

“Dear me!” Aunt Carol was peeved in- 
deed. “I did not know Patty could be so 
selfish and naughty! And at her own 
party too, to spoil everything! Well, we'll 
not wait for her. We'll have supper with- 
out her.” 

Of course the guests were much dis- 
appointed not to have Patty sit down to 
the feast with them, but they were all so 
hungry, and everything tasted so good, 
that they were soon in fine spirits again, 
laughing, and eating as fast as they 
could. Only Aunt Carol was puzzled. Per- 


- haps Patty was lost or in trouble some- 


where? 

Just as she had decided to go and hunt 
about a bit, Patty returned—Patty all 
smiles, and leading by the hand the little 
old lady who had waved to them from 
the cottage. There was a shout at the 
sight of them. 

“O Patty, where did you go?” 

“Patty, who ate all that cake?’—this 
from Freddy Ware, who was eating a big 
piece of his own. | 

Then Patty told them her story. 
couldn’t forget the little old lady. It 
seemed to me that she must live there 
all alone, and I thought she must be 
lonely, not having any parties to go to. 
You were all haying so much fun, so I 
slipped away, cut a piece of my birthday 
cake and carried it up the road to the 
little house. And then I asked Mrs. Sally 
Sharpe—that’s her name—to my party. 
And she said she’d love to come if I 
would wait until she got a clean cap and 
apron on. So I did, you see.” 

Mrs. Sally Sharpe smiled at them all. 
“I am so proud to be here,” she said. 
“And after supper I will tell you a story.” 

The children clapped their hands, and 
hurried to finish the meal. Such wonder- 
ful stories as Mrs. Sally Sharpe could tell, 
of strange lands and stranger people. 
Later they all walked up the road to- 
gether, and Mrs. Sally Sharpe gave each 
and every one a flower from her garden. 

“Some day,” she said in bidding them 
good-by, ‘you must all come and have tea 
with me in my garden.” 

“We will,” Aunt Carol promised. ‘“I’ll 
bring them myself. And thank you, 
indeed.” 


“yp - 
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“Tt was a perfectest perfect party,” 
Patty sighed in content as they boarded 
the car for home. 

[All rights reserved] 


te 
' “The Last of the Mohicans” 


In referring to James Fenimore Cooper’s 
well-known book, Dr. William T. Michel- 
son calls it ‘a good story, but historical 
nonsense.” Dr. Michelson, who is in the 
Bureau of American Ethnology at the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 
has made an exhaustive study of the 
Algonquin tribes, of which the Mohican 
is one. Dr. Michelson says that but one 
pure-blooded Mohican is still alive,— 
William Dick of Gresham, Wis. He speaks 
the language fluently, but at his death the 
Mohican language will die. Dr. Michel- 
son expects to leave soon for Labrador, 
where he will trace the relationship be- 
tween the Indian tribes of the United 
States and the tribes of Labrador. 


te 
More than One Way 


MARGARET HILL 


“Tt’s spelling, not reading, that bothers 
her,” said Mrs. Redpath, Jean’s mother, 
to Aunt Alicia, who was visiting them in 
the California hills. “Reading, they all 
seem able to grasp nowadays from the 
time they can walk, but spelling’’— 

Jean, scampering down the pine-shad- 
owed path to the creek, setter Don at her 
heels, looked singularly free from cares 
of spelling. : 

“Oh, well,” said Aunt Alicia, “you don’t 
truly care, do you—at her age?” 

Mrs. Redpath smiled at the little khaki 
figure skipping out of sight. ‘Perhaps 
I shouldn’t give it a thought,” she ad- 
mitted, “if Miss Atwell, Jean’s teacher, 
hadn’t regarded it as some queer stum- 
bling-block that bars Jean’s way. The 
' other children have found no difficulty 
with their spelling,—the other children in 
Jean’s class, so the teacher says. You 
see, Miss Atwell suggested that I go over 
this year’s spelling with Jean this sum- 
mer, and I confess I have put off the 
opening lesson, though the book lies on 
the table of my room.” 

“Think of all the interesting outdoor 
things whirling through Jean’s head from 
the time she opens her eyes to the hills 
outside her window till she blows good- 
night to her ‘own star,’ as she calls it,” 
said Aunt Alicia. ‘“Spelling-books have 
no place in Jean’s summer schedule, that 
T can plainly see. I must go and see how 
the latest water-wheel is working,” she 
said. “Judging from Don’s excited barks, 
it must be catching the water success- 
fully,” and down the same pine-fragrant 
path that little Jean had taken, strolled 
Aunt Alicia. “Spelling, indeed!” she mur- 
mured indignantly to the boughs lazily 
swaying overhead. “How could any one 
make spelling seem important enough to 
bother about in such a golden world?” 

Evidently the burden of the spelling 
grew less and less in Mrs. Redpath’s mind, 
as day after day found the little book 
still unopened on her table. To be sure, 
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one or two attempts she did make to 
begin the task, but always when she 
thought of it, Jean was sure to be riding 
old Pinto bareback around the meadow, or 
paddling in the creek, or busy about any 
one of a hundred unfailing joys, and who 
could bear to call in a little girl, curls 
bobbing to old Pinto’s lumbering trot, and 
foist dull spelling into her active and 
joyous little head? 

“Such playmates you two are!” said 
Mother, one morning, coming back to the 
dining-porch after breakfast to find Jean 
whispering into Aunt Alicia’s ear. “Years 
have dropped from your shoulders till 
you are about as old as Jean,” she joked 
to Aunt Alicia. ‘Whatever you two find 
to do down at the creek every morning! 
Do water-wheels and sailing chips never 
fail to interest? Messages to all the 
sailors on the sea you must have sent 
bobbing downstream on your little craft.” 

But despite teasing, Aunt Alicia and 
Jean trotted together down the little path 
slippery with pine needles every morning 
after breakfast. 

“Get your letters off in peace,’ Aunt 
Alicia would call back over her shoulder. 
Or: “Spelling? You don’t want to have 
Jean sit over a book this perfect day, do 
you?” 

So two weeks passed, and one morning. 
Mrs. Redpath, her morning duties finished, 
the day’s work planned for patient, white 
clad Ah-Sing in the kitchen, suddenly de- 
termined that that was the very moment 
when the spelling must really begin. “The 
time has come, little book,” she said with 
determination. “Or before we know it, 
summer days will have flown to schoo! 
beginning, and we can’t have Jean a lag- 
gard in spelling. It doesn’t interest her, 
that’s what’s the whole trouble,’ she 
thought, “just as Alicia said. And how 
in the world am I going to catch her in- 
terest when all outdoors is beckoning? 
Also as Alicia said.” 

The little book in her hand, she picked 
up the porch megaphone with which she 
summoned Jean from the four corners 
of her world, and was about to ca!l 
through it in the direction of the creek, 
when she changed her mind. “I'll steal 
down, instead,’ she suddenly resolved. 
“What in the world can they find to do 
down there every morning! And always 
to come up laughing as if some tremen- 
dous joke lay in water-wheels and pad- 
dling and boat-sailing!” 

Noiselessly down the little path she 
went, till faint voices and faint laughter 
grew louder. Their backs to her, the two 
plotters neither saw nor heard her, and, 
understanding dawning in her eyes, Mrs. 
Redpath peeped from behind a sheltering 
tree at the picture before her. 

Stretched full length on the soft moss 
of the ereek bank lay Don, frankly and 
comfortably asleep. No sugar-coated tasks 
for him, however delightful. Sitting on 
a big rock, above an outjutting of sand, 
Aunt Alicia was apparently entirely ab- 
sorbed in the tracings of her parasol 
point. Equally absorbed, Jean leaned over 
her shoulder. “Course!” -she sang. 
“How'd I ever forget that easy word! 
Rub it out, Aunt Alicia, I'll never forget 
that silly little word again!” 


‘Jean hadn’t the least 
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Nodding her approval, Aunt Alicia said: 
“That’s fifty words we know now, sure as 
sure, isn’t it? Let me see that list I 
copied out of your little spelling book— 
only fifty more to learn!” 

Unheeding, Jean was flat on her 
stomach on another little outcropping of 
sand farther down the creek. One by one 
she picked little pebbles from a pile and 
arranged them with great care. ‘“W-a-y, 
not w-e-y,” she called merrily to Aunt 
Alicia, “and t-o is too easy, and s-k-i-n is 
skin, and anybody knows cat’— 

Mystified beyond endurance, Mother 
walked from hiding upon the scene. “Oh!” 
said Aunt Alicia, lifting startled eyes from 
a half-read book. “Oh—I’m having such 
a peaceful time reading!” 

“So I see,” said Mother, “with Jean 
calling messages to you about skins and 
cats! What’s the game? I want to play, 
too.” 

Don opened sleepy eyes and wagged a 
welcoming tail, and Jean, trying to hide 


her handiwork, gave up and_ stood 
straight, with a laugh. 
“It's a s’prise for your birthday, 


Mummy,” she said, “but your birthday’s 
So soon, and I’m pretty good at it al- 
ready,—Aunt Alicia says so,—so maybe 
it’s all right to tell, only on your birthday, 
you must remember it’s your s’prisiest 
present ?” 

“Yl remember,” promised Mother, stroll- 
ing to Jean’s sand-patch. 

“And Aunt Alicia copied all the words 
in my book that Miss Atwell told you 
I’d have to learn this summer, and she 
used just those words, and she made such 
funny sentences with ’em, Mumsey, that 
I was crazy to write ’em, and we gather 
all these pebbles (nice, smooth, round 
ones that feel good in your fingers), and 
this morning Aunt Alicia told me to 
write the funniest sentence you ever 
heard, and first I didn’t want to, cause I 
like cats, but she said it didn’t mean cats 
really, it meant all the things you don’t 
like to do, ’stead of cats.” 

“Is the child raving?” Mother looke* 
at Aunt Alicia for explanation, but 
Aunt Alicia, half-speechless from mirth, 
said, “Look at your daughter’s handi- 
work !” 

In pebble letters, evenly and painstak- 
ingly laid on the white sand background, 
Mrs. Redpath read, “There is more than 
one way to skin’— 

“Alicia!” and Mrs. Redpath’s voice was 
mirthful as the teacher’s own. 

“T just love to do it, Mumsey,” came 
Jean’s eager and proud little voice. ‘“Isn’t 
Aunt Alicia the best teacher you ever saw, 
Mumsey ?” 

“In this ease, the end justifies the 
means,” said Mother, gravely; and though 
idea what she 
meant, she knew Mother was surprised 
and pleased. 

“Ts there any birthday s’prise that 
would haye been nicer?’ asked Jean, 
anxiously. “Aunt Alicia said she was 
sure there wasn’t.” 

“Not a nicer one in the world,” said 
Mother. ‘“And—it’s a secret—Aunt Alicia 
has taught me as much as she has you!” 

“She has? Oh, what, Mumsy?”’ 

[All rights reserved] | 
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Why Go to 
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New Haven 


- Chief Justice Taft and Samuel .- 


A. Eliot, D.D., 


RIEFLY, WHAT IS THE GREAT 
problem which the Unitarian Church 
must help to solve? And why should the 
New Haven meetings. command the atten- 
tion and attendance of all Unitarians who 
are sincerely seeking to give their maxi- 
mum effort to aid in that solution? 

These questions were submitted to 
many leaders, with the thought that the 
answers, broadcast to the fellowship, 
would increase materially the attendance 
at, and interest in, the New Haven meet- 
ings in September. 

Chief Justice Taft, president of the 
General Conference, urgés a large attend- 
ance on the ground that Unitarianism has 
an important part to play in present reli- 
gious discussions. He says: 

“T sincerely hope that all Unitarians 
who can be at New Haven will go. I 
feel as if Unitarianism, in view of the 
discussions in our sister churches, had be- 
come more and more important in furnish- 
ing a basis for religious inspiration. 
Honest doubts in respect to the orthodox 
ereeds should not be permitted to weaken 
the influence of religion or to engender in- 
ertia in the maintenance of religion and 
of the church. Such a conference as that 
the Unitarians shall hold in New Haven 
I doubt not can be made most useful in the 
present crisis. I repeat, I hope every Uni- 
tarian who can be in New Haven will 
attend.” 

Dr. Bliot says: “You ask me to define 
briefly ‘the great problem which the Uni- 
tarian Church must help to solve’ and to 
suggest what can be done at the New 
Haven conference ‘to aid in that solution.’ 
The form of your question does not admit 
of exact answer from a man of my tem- 
perament, for I believe that if we go to 
New Haven intent upon solving a ‘prob- 
lem’ our meeting will be futile and we 
shall simply be bored to extinction. My 
honored predecessor, Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright, who was the first American ex- 
pert in knowledge of industrial and social 
questions, used to say, ‘when any one pro- 
poses a solution of the social problem, I 
move to adjourn.’ Where the conference 
at New Haven wishes to indulge in end- 
less debate about things upon which agree- 
ment is humanly impossible the fresh air 
of the tennis court will be more profitable 
than the ‘hot air’ of the convention hall. 
In most of our discussions we do little 
more than ‘darken counsel with words 
without knowledge.’ 

“Does not the mere proposal of a ‘prob- 
lem’ indicate that we do not know ‘where 
we are at’? There is not in my mind any 
of the uncertainty and vagueness that the 
word suggests. Our objectives are clear 
and definite and we ought to be marching 
together toward them, not just talking 
about them. At New Haven I hope that 
we are going to consider, not our prob- 
lems, but our practical obligations and 
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the methods by which we may meet and 
fulfill them. It will be deplorable if we 
deserve the comment of old Thomas 
Fuller, who wrote of one of the ecclesias- 
tical conventions of his day, ‘They make 
motions with their mouths, but none with 
their feet, for peace, not stirring a step 
toward it.’ Surely in our conception 
Christianity is not a problem to be solved, 
but a life to be lived. 

“Now I am keenly interested in the 
ereative and constructive work of this 
fellowship, and in the contributions which 
the free churches can make to the positive 
and prophetic endeayors of this genera- 
tion. I hope, therefore, that the delegates 
at New Haven will set themselves to de 
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vising the ways and means by which we 
may most effectively work together (1) to 
simplify and unify our organization; (2) 
to dignify our forms of worship; (3) to 
broaden and deepen our fellowship; (4) 
to invigorate our church life; in order 
that we may together do ‘more and better 
work for the kingdom of God.’ 

“T understand that representative com- 
mittees are to report upon the effective 
ways of reaching the first two of these 
objectives. Our social and friendly inter- 
course will help us to achieve the third, 
and the addresses to which ‘we shall listen, 
the interchange of experience, and our 
common worship ought to point us toward 
the fulfillment of the fourth. If you want 
a motto to express the purpose of the con- 
ference, I suggest four words that set 


forth certain positive principles and needs — 


—Cohesion, Conviction, Construction, Con- 
secration. If you want a text, I propose 
the word of the prophet: ‘Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord. Make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God.’” 


Notable Speakers at General Conference 


RTHUR E. MORGAN, president of 
Antioch College, Ohio, and Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., are 
important additions to the program of 
the New Haven meetings of the General 
Conference and the Ministers’ Institute 
and third annual chapter convention of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League to be 
held in September. 

Bishop McConnell has accepted the invi- 
tation to share the leadership of a dis- 
cussion of “The Church and Social Prob- 
lems” with Miss Grace Abbott, chief of 
the United States Children’s Bureau. They 
will speak at a joint meeting the evening 
of Friday, September 14. Robert W. 


‘Kelso, executive secretary of the Boston 


Council of Social Agencies, will preside. 

Mr. Morgan is to be one of the speakers 
Wednesday evening, September 12, at a 
meeting of the General Conference devoted 
to “Religion and Youth.” Dean Charles 
R. Brown of Yale Divinity School and 
Rey. Harold HE. B. Speight of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, have already been an- 
nounced. Dr. Franklin ©. Southworth, 
president of Meadville Theological School, 
will preside. It is fitting that Mr. Morgan 
should be invited to contribute to the dis- 
cussion of this topic, not only because of 
his activity in Unitarian affairs of to-day, 
but because Antioch is a college that owes 
its beginnings to earlier Unitarians. Hor- 
ace Mann was president of Antioch for 
several years just prior to the Civil War. 
In the years immediately following that 
conflict, tens of thousands of dollars were 
contributed to the college by generous and 
far-seeing Unitarians. 

Promise is also made that from the 
newest life and thought of Old Hngland, 
the New World is to receive an inspiring 
message. In response to a request for 
biographical information, a friend of Rey. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of Bradford, England, 
has furnished what follows, insisting that 


it “is not nearly adequate, either as re- 
gards the man himself or his work and 
influence and accomplishment in Brad- 
ford.” Says Mr. S. K.- Ratcliffe: 

“Vivian T, Pomeroy is deserving of that 
special welcome which America knows 
how to give to genuine representatives of 
vital thought and religious life in Burope. 
He is of the right age, standing at the 
point where the enthusiasm of youth 
shakes hands with the experience of mid- 
die life. He is of Cornish origin, but was 
born in London, of good Methodist stock, 
in 1883; and, like many another man who 
has risen to a high place as teacher and 
prophet, he began active life in the busi- 
ness world of the great city. By the time 
he was twenty-two he had realized that 
his work was to lie in other fields, and 
he went to a small divinity college in the 
north of Hngland in search of a training 
for the Wesleyan Methodist ministry. 
From this seminary, which was ultra- 
conservative in its theology, he departed 
after his first term, on the kindly advice 
of the principal, who seems to have looked 
upon him with a not unnatural misgiving, 
for in a college debate he had been daring 
enough to sustain, single-handed, the nega- 
tive of the stimulating question, ‘Is Her- 
bert Spencer in hell?’ . 

“It was at this crucial stage of his 
eareer that Mr. Pomeroy came into con- 


tact with R. J. Campbell, who from the 


City Temple in London had provoked the 
tempest of the New Theology controversy. 


-Amid the conflict of those exciting years 


Wesleyan Methodism could not hold him. 
He joined the Congregational Church, 
and, in 1905, went up to Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he added theology to 
the ordinary university course. After 
graduating, he lived for a while with R. J. 
Campbell, seeking his advice as to the 
particular church allegiance he should 
accept. In the light of after events it is 
interesting to recall that Dr. Campbell 
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indicated the advantages of Anglican 


_ Orders, but he did not withhold his bless- 


ing from his ardent young follower when 
he decided in favor of the Congregational 
ministry. This decision led to a three- 
year course at Mansfield College, Oxford, 
the first part of the time being spent under 
the famous Scottish preceptor and theolo- 
gian, Dr.. Andrew Fairbairn. Mr. Pome- 
roy’s varied student years came to an end 
in 1911, when he was called to succeed 
one of the leading liberal preachers of 
England, T. Rhondda Williams, at Green- 
field Church, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

“This was an opportunity such as could 
eome to but few young ministers in Eng- 
land. Mr. Pomeroy had the gifts of mind 
and personality which enabled him to rise 
to it. Bradford is one of the most famous 
industrial cities in the world; the metrop- 
olis of the wool trade, and the home of a 
fine, energetic, and independent community 
of artisans and merchants, unexcelled in 
England for character and intelligence. 
For twelve years he has served that com- 
munity, delivering a vital spiritual mes- 
Sage week by week, and at the same time 
taking his full share in the vigorous civic 
and social life of the city and region. He 
comes to New England, therefore, direct 
from contact with some of the best of Eng- 
land, and from a long spell of thinking 
and teaching in a great modern center.” 

Mr. Pomeroy will deliver an address at 
the afternoon session of the General Con- 
ference, Thursday, September 13. The 
topic, “The Free Faith in the World,” will 
also be considered in the addresses of 
Rey. William H. Drummond of London 
and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 

Applications for reservations in the Yale 
dormitories assigned to the use of the 
Unitarians attending the New Haven meet- 
ings continue to increase the total. Already 
the 500 mark has been passed. A signifi- 
cant feature is the number of those who 
desire to accompany the duly elected dele- 
gates of their churches. Their names are 
being enrolled as fast as received and 
they will share the same service as that 
provided for those who hold delegates’ 
credentials. 


Memorials to President Harding 


Several Unitarian churches were opened 
Friday, August 10, for memorial services 
for President Harding. At King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., many were unable to find 
seats. The service was at noon. Follow- 
ing organ selections, Rev. H. BH. B. 
Speight conducted prayers and read Scrip- 
ture selections. Dr. Howard N. Brown 
gave a brief address in which he judi- 
ciously estimated the place which the late 
President would be likely to occupy in the 
censidered judgment of the world. 

The Laymen’s League of Duxbury, 
Mass., were instrumental in arranging a 
union memorial service of the Duxbury 
churehes. A letter sent by them to the 
friends and citizens of Duxbury included 
the following message: “The President of 
the United States by proclamation recom- 
mends us to assemble in places of divine 
worship to pay out of a full heart the 


_ homage, love, and reverence due to the 
_ memory of the great and good President 


ose death has so sorely smitten the 
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At the Gouse of the Interpreter 
SINCERITY 
A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


““T AM DISAGREEABLE, I am deadly, I 

am devastating, but I am sincere,” says a 
confrére, representing with goodhumored irony 
the attitude of some ultra-earnest souls. And 
yet sincerity is precious and somewhat rare. 
Circumstances are constantly coaching us in 
caution, circumspection, and consideration of 
consequences. Sincerity, however, seems an 
unrewarding quality of dubious desirability. 
It shines admirably in church history and it 
is well that Savonarola or Servetus had it, but 
nowadays it is hardly in good taste. Hail 
rather the man who “brings things to pass,” 
who “puts it over”! 

In a class in ethics the students debated 
annually the question, “Which is the better 
policy, diplomacy or candor?” Had they not 
been required to prepare arguments on both 
sides, probably far more than half would 
have chosen to speak for diplomacy, so 
strong is our American leaning in that 
direction, a characteristic which, though it 
may pass for shrewdness or tolerance, is 
more probably an indication of mental lazi- 
ness. 

Mr. Androphilos’s organization is dependent 
upon the support of people who would not 
naturally work together. He must command 


the confidence of these dissentient groups, 
being “all things to all men.” This demands 
the submerging of his personal opinions. His 
first thought must ever be, “How will this 
affect the organization?” Thus diplomacy 
battles with candor for the mastery of his con- 
duct. Which will win? 

Cannot a man be sincere without being 
censorious, candid without being crabbed, 
tactful without being timid, diplomatic with- 
out being deceitful? He can, no doubt, but 
not easily, and his danger usually is rather 
that he be mealy-mouthed than overbold. 
“How disappointing,” says Emerson, “where 
one had hoped for a manly furtherance, or 
at least a manly resistance, to find only a 
mush of concession.” 

The lexicons have beautiful stories about 
the word “sincerity.” In Greek its form sug- 
gests the meaning “found pure when examined 
by sunlight,” or, according to another deriva- 
tion, “having been sifted and cleansed by 
rapid rolling to and fro.” In Latin the 
familiar derivation makes it mean “without 
wax,” of vases that are sound and have not 
been broken and mended, or of strained honey. 
But another derivation finds it to denote 
“wholly separate,” standing alone. 


nation.” Prof. Edward C. Moore officiated 
at the service. 

All Souls Church, New York City, con- 
ducted a service presided over by Rey. 
Leon A. Harvey. Mr. Harvey said: “The 
most fitting and significant memorial 
which the American people could rear to 
our beloved dead would be to make real 
his dream of American participation in 
the World Court. This was his greatest 
hope when the bolt fell which cut short 
his life. His speeches on the memorable 
journey to Alaska were many of them 
dominated by this hope. It is clear that 
nothing else was so near his heart, and 
that if he had been spared, his highest 
ambition would have been to put beside 
the Washington Conference for the Re- 
duction of Armaments the participation of 
America in the World Court. He felt that 
in this way he would add to the pledge of 
the Great Powers for lessened armament 


the more significant assurance of calm dis- 
cussion for the prevention of war. Shall 
we not here pledge ourselves to help real- 
ize this mighty dream and thus make the 
mourning of the present hour an ayenue 
to high service to the nation for which our 
noble President gave his life?’ 


Renovations at Quincy 


An extensive renovation of the interior 
of the church at Quincy, Mass., is in 
process. Repairs will be completed in 
time for the opening service in Septem- 
ber. The annual meeting held by this 
parish indicated that the past year had 
been distinguished by co-operation among 
all the organizations. The spiritual life 
had been emphasized, and a largely in- 
creased budget fully met. Not the least 
of the commendable activities has been 
the loyalty of the young people connected 
with the parish. 
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How to Advertise a Mighty Power for Good 


JAMES R. JOY 


This address before the Associated Advertising Clubs by the Editor: 
of the Christian Advocate ought to be read and pondered over by every 
minister and layman in the church. It strikes fire. 


Editors and publishers of religious 
papers have come tobe almost strangers 
to advertising men. In fact the marked 
withdrawal of advertising patronage from 
the once highly valued and largely used 
denominational journals is one of the 
most serious difficulties that our papers 
must meet. What is the religious press 
and what is church advertising? The 
religious press, aS the term is commonly 
accepted, comprises the Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish weekly periodicals, 
now numbering about 500, with an aggre- 
gate circulation of 10,000,000. Leaving 
out the Sunday-school papers and two or 
three others, most of them have a weekly 
circulation of from 10,000 to 50,000 copies. 
With a few conspicuous exceptions they 
are under official church control. 

As to church advertising, I take it as 
a general title to a new market or busi- 
ness field which you wish to enter or 
expand. I understand that your interest 
in the matter—whatever your individual 
relations to the churches—is primarily one 
of business. You look upon the church 
as having goods to sell which you. as 
brokers in publicity would be glad to 
handle on a commission basis. In say- 
ing this I have no intention of reflecting 
upon your motives or your yocation. The 
modern advertising agent needs no de- 
fense. He is perplexed humanity’s one 
universal guide, counselor, and friend. To 
him we owe our choice of the clothes we 
wear, the razor that scrapes and the soap 
that saves our faces, the toothbrush and 
dentifrice in our toilet kit. You have 
helped me to a dainty breakfast of 
oranges, cereal, self-rising cakes, and cof- 
fee—or its substitute, for “‘there’s a rea- 
son!” Fortunately (or otherwise) it does 
not pay the bootlegger to advertise, yet 
you will not let me perish of thirst. You 
help me to pick out my automobile (and 
its tires), my route*by rail or water, and 
the inn where I take my ease. For my 
leisure hours you have put the right golf 
club in my hands and the proper ball at 
my feet. You do your best to put to- 
bacco to my lips, and if not to comfort 
me with flagons, at least to solace me with 
phonographs, player-pianos, and radio out- 
fits, and the while you ply me with the 
chewiig-gum whose flavor lasts. 

Who could get anywhere in the maze 
of every-day life without your directions? 
At about every choice I have come to, you 
have halted me with your propositions, 
confronted me with the opinion of “the 
man who owns one,’ and led me to an 
informed decision, where otherwise I 
should have groped in darkness or taken 
the first article that was offered. Surely 
the advertising agent needs no defense 
at my grateful hands! 


But your business is to sell space, in 
newspapers, on car-cards, on posters, I 
suppose, and sooner or later in vapory 
letters across the sky, at so much per line 
per mile. You see fair game in every one 
who has anything to dispose of to the 
public. And you come to the religious 
press and say, ‘You man, tell the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the world how 
you can persuade your close friends, the 
churches, to make larger appropriations 
for space in which to advertise the Pearl 
of Great Price which they claim to pos- 
sess and which they profess to be eager 
to share with the world at large.” 

Before answering your main question, 
another ought rightfully to be asked and 
fairly answered, namely: Has the reli- 
gious press any real influence? Judging 
by the attitude of the average advertising 
agency toward the proposition of the re- 
ligious papers, my opinion is that you 
really don’t think we are worth bothering 
with. You do not put your clients into 
our columns, because you think it would 
be a waste of money—except as a medium 
for advertising “church goods,” tablets, 
and tombstones. You classify us as trade 
journals, valueless except in a narrow 
field. On the contrary, 'we claim that the 
public which is reached by our papers is 
the most influential group in the commu- 
nity, the pith of the population, the say- 
ing remnant on whom the nation depends 
for its moral strength and stability. We 
claim that our papers influence multi- 
tudes of this sort of people in some of 
the weightiest decisions of their lives. 
We think it could be shown that our pa- 
pers have not only largely determined the 
faith of their readers, but their political 
and social action as well. In July, 1917, 
when Herbert Hoover faced the necessity 
of saving food in America in order to 
feed the Allies, he turned first of all to 
the religious press to lead the people to 
accept his not too palatable program. In 
a memorable conference at which I was 
present he told the religious editors that 
they had been selected as the only group 
in the nation that could create the de- 
sired atmosphere. I could multiply simi- 
lar proofs. But let me say that fifty years 
ago there was not a Methodist hospital 
on this continent. A single editorial in 
the Christian Advocate produced the first 
such institution. Now there are five 
thousand beds in Methodist hospitals. Dr. 
Frank Crane has told you that it was 
“the little church on Main Street’ that 
wrote Prohibition into the Constitution, 
when party bosses, society leaders, big 
business, and the brewers and distillers 
were dead against it. He might have told 
you that it was the religious paper, read 
by every pastor and the most active lay- 
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men of those thousands of Main Street 
churches, that week by week pressed the 
campaign for the great reform, and made 
victory sure. And permit me to remind 
you that the religious press is still on the 
job, with its insistence upon Federal and 
State enforcement of the law of the land. 
They reckon ill who leave us out. These 
facts are not lugged in here. They be- 
long to the proof of my confident asser- 
tion that when the religious press unit- 
edly gives its support to a proposition, 
results are assured. If ever the religious 
press whole-heartedly undertakes to pro- 
mote this matter of church advertising,. 
you men will be swamped with “copy.” 

Has church advertising a place in the 
province of the religious press? This 
leads us to ask, What are the papers 
for? Most of them originated in the nine- 
teenth century. They sprang up early in 
response to a need of the period. Those 
were days of militant denominationalism. 
Competition between the sects was hot. 
Hach church had its organ devoted to the 
defense of orthodoxy (my-doxy) against 
heterodoxy (your-doxy). The editors of 
those days were mighty warriors, and 
faithful subscribers gloried in the give 
and take of their champions. The zest of 
the prize ring was in it. The tumult and 
the shouting of those days is dead. The 
twentieth century religious paper is 
broader in its interest, more tolerant in 
spirit, more constructive in its aims. Its 
field is: 

1. To promote the interest of the de- 
nomination which it serves. 

2. To minister to the personal spiritual 
life of its readers. 

3. To tell the news story of the reli- 
gious world. 

4. To interpret the religious significance 
of current events. 

5. To establish the ethical standards 
based upon religion as the governing prin- 
ciple in the lives of individuals, and in 
social, industrial, and political groups, 
from the problems of two men in a shop 
to a society of nations. 

Does the field thus outlined afford 
standing room for church advertising? 
The answer is clearly, Yes! The local 
church is bound to bring its message to 
the attention of the largest possible num- 
ber of individuals. Time was when the 
bell in the tower sufficed to bring the 
whole community to church. But now 
the air is crowded with other sounds— 
the call of the outdoor life, the horn of the 
automobile, the still, small voice of the 
radio,—these are a few of the noises that 
mufile the church bell, and make it nec- 
essary for the church to reinforce its 
methods to keep its appeal abreast of the 
changing times. And just at this junc- 
ture appears the new advertising, the fine 
art of reaching the will power and emo- 
tion of the average man and woman 
through the daily newspaper, which has 
already demonstrated its ability to lead 
aman to go everywhere except to church, 
and to get everything except the thing he 
most needs, the personal religion which 
will give him his charter of citizenship 
in two worlds at the same time! Shall 
the churches hesitate to avail themselves 
of this new sort of church bell, just be- 
cause it also summons people to the con- 
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cert, the theatre, and the stadium? Cer- 
tainly not! If Wesley refused to “let the 
_ devil have all the best tunes,” the churches 

may well challenge the right of the baker 

and the cigarette-maker to the best pub- 
licity. We welcome the discovery of 

_ eyery new method of preaching the gos- 
pel, whether it be by tongue, lens, wire, 
radio, or by printer’s ink. 

What can the religious press do to pro- 
mote church advertising? Granted that 
the religious press has access to every 
hamlet in America, touching every pastor, 
rabbi, rector, priest, and reader, as well 
as to every influential lay group that 
O. K.’s the policies and pays the bills of 
the local church, there is much that it 
ean do. It can put editorial emphasis 
upon the desirability and duty of culti- 
yating publicity for the church’s message 
and work. It can urge the reading of the 
standard books on church publicity by Dr. 
Reisner, Mr. Case, and others. It can re- 
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produce the best and worst examples of 
actual church advertising, for the purpose 
of suggestion, comparison, imitation, and 
warning. 

It can publish articles upon every phase 
of church publicity not only by ministers 
who practice it successfully, but by the 
recognized masters of the craft. It can 
feature news stories of successful church 
campaigns in which advertising was a ma- 
terial factor. It can tell the story of the 
evangelism by newspaper, as practiced in 
the mission fields in Japan—and not un- 
known here—by which the general read- 
ing publie is reached by articles on reli- 
gious topics printed and paid for as 
advertisements. It can show the larger 
groups and organizations of church folk, 
the college and missionary boards and so- 
cieties of many names and many objects, 
how they can broadcast their story effec- 
tively by means of paid newspaper pub- 
licity. 


How the Unitarians Agree with the Methodists 


Synopsis of an Address delivered in the 
Methodist Church, Newton Centre, Mass. 


GHEORGHE LAWRENCE PARKER 


I am not a mathematician, but I. have 
formed a definition of a circle,—not a 
vicious circle. My definition runs some- 
thing like this: A circle is a line in which 
all the points are extremes, and where all 
extremes meet because of an equal dis- 
tance or approach to a common center. 
By this it may be seen that our denomina- 
tional positions may be methods of united 
marching toward the truth at the heart of 
religion instead of separate fortresses each 
to be defended against the other. So deep 
is the common thought now on real Chris- 
tian unity that unless our denominations 
are regarded as religious conveniences 
rather than hindrances, I for one do not 
see what the end is to be. 

In former days, doubtless, the Method- 
ists and the Unitarians were considered 
the two farthest extremes of the circle. 
If now these extremes can meet, as I am 
sure they can, it is plain that a better day 
has come upon us. 

There are differences? Yes. To deny 

_ them would be to deny history. But there 
are yast and real agreements, just as 
under a thousand ships of a thousand 
‘shapes rolls the vast agreement of the 
sea, their avenue, their playground, and 
their only support. 

' First of all, the Unitarians agree with 
the Methodists in placing the Fatherhood 
of God as the primary fact and truth of 
life. To put behind human experience the 
magnetism of the Godward urge, to per- 
sonalize in the thought of God the dreams 
and outreachings of the soul of man, to 
crown human destiny not simply with the 
yague mists of a far-off mountain peak, 
but also to see upon that peak the lights 
of Home, the Father’s House,—in all of 
this there is not only agreement, but full 
harmony between the Unitarians and the 

"Methodists. 

Second, the Unitarians agree with the 

EBodists in the leadership of Jesus. 


From that leadership, in its real and vital 
sense, the Unitarian body has never re- 
ceded one step. Technical and theological 
definitions may not accord, but fact over- 
leaps explanation, and I dare to say that 
this leadership, in personal practical ap- 
plication, in loyalty to highest manhood, 
in supreme desire to approach that man- 
hood for ourselves in daily service and 
building of character,—I dare to say that 
here there is no jot of disagreement be- 
tween these two Christian bodies. 
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Third, the Unitarians agree with the 
Methodists, in that vital thing, now put 
into hackneyed phrase, the Brotherhood 
of Man. When we think of the fine enthu- 
siasm of the Methodists we may feel that 
the Unitarians follow a long way behind, 
but the distance cannot give denial to the 
agreement. And there have been, and are 
now, expressions of this brotherhood from 
the Unitarians, in the hymns from Whit- 
tier to Gannett and Hosmer, that indicate 
that the distance may be exaggerated. 
However this may be, the fact remains 
that, at the central fire, love for men as 
men, love of liberty for all, love of op- 
portunity for all, love for justice that shall 
be part and parcel of the state, a way of 
looking on all men everywhere as potential 
heirs of the kingdom of God, are essential 
parts of the belief and active program of 
both churches. And they seem to me to 
be a bond of agreement not because all 
denominations agree here also, but because 
there is truly a great undercurrent of 
humanism that has found particular em- 
phasis in the Methodist and Unitarian 
bodies. 

I have time to mention only one more, 
the fourth agreement. The Methodists 
and Unitarians seem to me to agree at 
one point where they may commonly seem 
to be farthest apart. I mean a certain 
mysticism that is returning to Christian 
thought to-day—a return not to be afraid 
of, but welcomed. The guidance of the 
Spirit of God is not a new thing to either 
of these churches. And to-day, when a 
well-known American Methodist leader 
gives a wonderful address on “Pragmatic 
Mysticism,” and Mr, L. P. Jacks, Eng- 
land’s Unitarian leader, writes on “The 
Lost Radiance of the Christian Religion,” 
I feel that there is far more oneness than 
division here. That the Spirit of God is 
a real force wherever men will so allow,— 

(Continued on page 814) 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Religion is the best 
ARMOR 


a man can have 
but it is the worst 
CLOAK 


JOHN BUNYAN 


(Continued from page 813) 

this is a truth known to both Methodists 
and Unitarians, but finding now, so I think 
at least, a fresh emphasis; and, I seem 
to observe, finding it in rather emphatic 
fashion in these two particular churches, 
though of course not to the exclusion of 
others. 

If on these four things there is agree- 
ment, how blessed is that agreement! Out 
upon the farther edges of the circle each 
goes to gather flowers of thought, and 
these metaphysical gatherings will vary 
in color and hue. But when eventide 
comes our baskets shall be brought home, 
and that bringing shall have lifted human- 
ity to practical righteousness and the 
gatherings will find place in the Father’s 
House. ; 


The Human Nature Club 


FRANK A. MANNY 

The Human Nature Club is always in 
session, and sometimes its communications 
are interesting. A friend writes: “Our 
little Congregational church has required 
the service of substitutes this summer, 
and several of the preachers have taken 
advantage of the present fundamentalist 
influence to get in raps at evolution, so- 
ciology, Biblical criticism, and like sub- 
jects. It is not the Baptists alone who 
are concerned in this matter.” 

A young married woman was coming 
down the stairs from the polling place on 
primary election day when she met a rela- 
tive whom she knew did not agree with 
her on some of the candidates. “Yes,” 
she hastened to say, “it isn’t that I know 
much about the election, but I do want 
to do all I can to help keep Mr. Lodge in 
office. I know that he has voted against 
much that I believe in and that what he 
favors is often what I am opposed to, 
but any man who could give it to Wilson 
the way he did deserves all the help I 
ean give him.” 

It is surprising how much one meets in 
New England the same kind of feeling 
against Wilson that is still common in the 
South concerning Lincoln, This lady has 
a daughter born since Wilson went out 
of office. As I thought of her I wondered 
whether when she is past middle age she 
will look as a good friend in a Southern 
city did when we came upon a picture of 
Lincoln. She is one of the very “ladylike” 
women who bears all the earmarks of the 
finishing school she attended, but I feared 
she was going to spit on the picture. And 
she was. born after Lincoln died. 

A man in one of the very large cities 
has done splendid service for a very cor- 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


No other agency in Boston specializes in 
co-operative work with the hospitals, such as is 
performed by the Mission. Children who could 
not recover in their own homes—some in plaster 
casts, some strapped to frames, other with 
nervous or heart or malnutrition complaints— 
are given expert care which means recovery. 

PrESMENT, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vicr-PRESIDENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

TreaAsurER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Dreectors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 26. 
For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIG UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. * 
Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for . 


Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Pla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence.~ 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


TORY OF A YEAR’S WORK BY 
A YOUNG MEN’S CLUB. (JUST 
ISSUED) WILL BE MAILED YOU 
UPON REQUEST. ADDRESS 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSFON 


rupt administration. He wanted when he 
was younger to be appointed assistant 
prosecuting attorney, but the honor did 
not come until he was tired and middle- 
aged. “I wouldn’t take it,’ he said, “ex- 
cept for one reason, and that is, I have 
been defending people all these years and 
getting them free from punishment. They 
ought to be punished, and this job will 
give me a chance to get some of them 
where they belong.” 4 

I met a man from near Worcester who 
said: “Do you know, they have found a 
regular nest of dangerous citizens up in 
Clark University—there’s no question but 
they are there. This new president is on 
his job, all right. Perhaps he wasn’t tact- 
ful about that Seott Nearing affair, but 
why should he be tactful? Isn’t it his 
job to stamp them out?’ : 

(Continued on page 815) 
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A lady from a large cultural center 
has been a very successful teacher of 
natural science for many years. She has 

‘taken many courses given by eminent pro- 
fessors, but she has kept her own point 
of view, as she shows in a statement she 

de: “None of these evolution courses 
for me! I am a Fundamentalist and be- 
lieve in the Bible.’ A friend remarked, 
when I told him of this experience, “‘Did 
you ever notice how many of your old 
friends who specialized in biology, anthro- 
pology, bacteriology, and other science 
subjects have become Christian Scientists 
or Fundamentalists? Some of them are 

_ prominent in their special fields, too!” 


aaa 


Democracy Heart of Religion 


Rey. BH. Burdette Backus, Los Angeles, 
Calif., preached to the KHJ audience 
from the Times Station recently. His sub- 
ject was “Religion and the Modern Man.” 
Mr. Backus said in part: “The thoughts 
of the scientists have become common 
property and have penetrated the general 
mind to such an extent that even religion, 
to command the attention of thinking men 
and women, must work within the scaf- 
folding erected by science and unhesita- 
tingly accept the concepts which are held 
to be well established by science. 

‘Democracy is a great adventure, a 
moving tide of faith which has taken 
possession of multitudes of men and 
women, throughout the world and is im- 
pelling them to give themselves with 
whole-souled devotion, in their various 
walks of life, to the cause of bringing in 
the promised day of God. The second 
commandment in the religion of the 
modern man is this: ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ All men who are 
genuinely imbued with the spirit of this 
eommandment belong to the fellowship of 
the Church Universal. 

“Science is the mind of religion, democ- 
racy is its heart. But a man requires 
more than mind and heart to function 
properly. To these two we add the hands 
of service. Religion for the modern man 
is pre-eminently practical: he wants to do 
something as an expression of his faith. 
Right thinking and fine emotions are not 
enough in his estimation; salvation comes 
only through harnessing these things to 
the needs of the world.” 


Heard Sermons on Bible 


The church in Los Angeles, Calif., held 
services during July with gratifying re- 
‘sults. ‘The minister, Rev. EH. Burdette 
Backus, concluded a series of sermons on 
the Bible, which aroused wide interest and 
attracted visitors. The attendance for 
the series averaged 239, a gratifying num- 
ber for the summer season. At the final 
service, three ministers who were visiting 
in Los Angeles were in the pulpit. Rev. 
Theodore C. Abel of Hollywood read the 
Seripture lesson and offered prayer. Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Rey. Henry T. Secrist of Melrose, Mass., 
made brief addresses. Mr. Backus 
preached a sermon on the subject, “Do 
We Need a New Bible?” Announcement 
was made that the congregation had raised 
a sum sufficient to pay the expenses of the 
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minister for several weeks of recreation 
and study in New York City, and to en- 
able him to attend the National Confer- 
ence in New Haven. Services will be 
resumed the second Sunday in Septem- 
ber, with supplies until Mr. Backus re- 
turns. 


How They Study in England 


The National Union of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Lay Preachers of Eng- 
land, which is an active organization in 
English churches, considers the most im- 
portant feature of its work the past 
year the progress made by students under 
its correspondence tuition scheme. Fifty- 
eight students entered for a total of 
seventy-five courses. The tutors have con- 
ducted these classes without reward of 
any kind save the joy of rendering a 
needed service to the Unitarian cause. 
A number of these students -won honors 
in their studies. One during the year 
entered the Home Missionary College, 
Manchester, and there is good reason to 
believe that others will conclude to pre- 
pare for the Unitarian ministry. 


A Church for Tourists 


In a remote corner of the State of 
Massachusetts, surrounded by hills, nes- 
tling at the foot of Mount Grace, is the 
community of Warwick, numbering 300 
persons. During the summer the popula- 
tion is increased by a few visitors who 
seek peace and rest among the quiet hills. 
The community has one general store, one 
hotel, and one mail a day. There is one 
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place of worship, the Federated Church of 
Warwick, where all creeds and factions 
meet in unity. Rev. Albert Mobbs has 
been preaching here during the summer 
months, with marked success. August 5, 
the members of the neighboring church of 
Northfield attended the morning service, 
following which members of both churches 
enjoyed a picnic and a social hour in a 
near-by pine grove. Visitors are always 
welcome. Here is an excellent opportun- 
ity for persons who are traveling by auto- 
mobile on Sunday to attend a service of 
worship. The service is held at 10.45. 


Resolutions on Dr. Cope’s Death 


WuHerpas, the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Institute for Religious Education held at Star 
Island, Isles of Shoals, N.H., having learned 
of Dr. Henry F. Cope’s death, extend to Mrs. 
Cope and Family their heartfelt sympathy in 
their affliction and our great loss. 

Resolved: That we are deeply sensitive of 
the loss to this organization in the death of Dr. 
Cope who had been appointed one of the lec- 
turers at this Institute, and whose absence we 
have greatly deplored. 

Resolved: That the delegates in attendance 
at the Institute stand in silent prayer for one 
minute in memory of Dr. Cope during the 
morning service, Sunday, August 5. 

Resolved: That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to Mrs. Cope and Family and also pub- 
lished in THn CHRISTIAN RNHGISTOR. 


Hueco O. BH. CAaruBore, Chairman, 
Providence, R.I. 
CHARLES F. WHEELOCK, 
} Albany, N.Y. 
S. H. McVicar, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Committee. 
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Lady: “Have you a nice, creepy book?” 
Clerk: “Yes, ma’am. Are you a_book- 
worm ?”—Jester. 


“Meiklejohn will be a great loss to Am- 
herst.” ‘What position did he play?’— 
Nashville Tennessean. 


When the war to end wars ran into the 
trillions—how can they expect to get 
peace for a hundred. thousand !—Judge. 


House-Agent: “Moreover, sir, this house 
is considered to ‘Have the most perfect 
loggia in the counfy.” Profiteer: “Well, 
if we take the place, ’e’ll ’ave to go. 
We've done with lodgers.’—Punch. 


Reporter: “What shall I say about old 
Brown, the candidate you sent me to in- 
terview? He kicked me down the stairs.” 
Editor: “Oh, just say that he declined 
with much emphasis to express any opin- 
ion whatever.”’—Pearson’s. 


“Tf I run this item, madam,” said the 
City Editor, “I shall have to use the blue 
pencil on about nine-tenths of it.” “Oh, 
that is too much trouble!” exclaimed the 
ealler, sweetly. ‘Let me have it again 
and I'll write it all with a blue pencil !’— 
Success. 


“My husband is merely a manufacturer 
of waste-baskets,” sighed the woman with 


aspirations. “It seems such a prosy oc- 
eupation.” “On the contrary, there is 
really much poetry in waste-baskets,” re- 


plied the unappreciated bard.—Evening 


Mail (Jersey City). 


Vicar’s daughter: “I’m sorry you don’t 
like the vicar’s sermons, William. What 
is the matter with them? Are they too 
long?” William: “Yes, miss. Your 
curate, ’e says, ‘in conclusion,’ and ’e do 
conclude. But t’ vicar says, ‘lastly,’ and 
*e do last.”—The Watchdog. 


Smith is a young lawyer, clever in many 
respects, but very forgetful. He had been 
sent to a distant city to interview an im- 
portant client, when the head of his firm 
received this telegram: “Have forgotten 
name of client. Please wire at once.” 
The reply he received was a masterpiece 
of sarcasm, irony, or something. It ran: 
“Client’s name Jenkins. Your name 
Smith.”—The Lawyer and Banker. 


A prominent playwright was in Atlantic 
City, supervising one of his plays. One 
night he saw an old scrubwoman bent 
over her work. Thinking to give her a 
treat, the playwright stopped and asked 
her, “Would you like to go to a theatre 
to-morrow night?” The woman looked up, 
studied his face earnestly, then said: “I 
can’t go to-morrow night. Can’t you get 
some other night off?’—Chicago Tribune. 


A clergyman taking occasional duty 
for a friend in a remote country parish 
was greatly scandalized on observing the 
old verger, who had been collecting the 
offertory, quietly abstract a fifty-cent 
piece before presenting the plate at the 
altar-rail. After service he called the old 
man into the vestry and told him with 
some emotion that his crime had been dis- 


eovered. The verger looked puzzled for 
a moment. Then a sudden light dawned 
on him. ‘Why, sir, you don’t mean that 


old half-dollar of mine? Why, I’ve led 
off with that for the last fifteen years!” 
—LHverybody’s Magazine. 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely increased by be- 
quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 
you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


‘“‘Natural Brand’’ 


WASHED FIGS 


LOUIS L. DAUM, Original Packer 
29 & 31 East South Water St. CHICAGO 


85 Funny Original Negro Stories, 
the kind you enjoy reading and telling, for soc. ‘A 
Southern Negro Sermon” in original dialect and humor, 
just like going to a country negro meeting, 50c. Both 
books for 75c., postpaid. 

SUMMERVILLE PUB. CO., Summerville, Ga. 


THE CHEST WITH A CHILL IN IT 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Give a “Lifetime” of Service and 


Satisfaction 


Maine : Nashua 
Manufacturing [N OVER A MILLION HOMES .4. 
Co. U.S.A. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 


count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


NURSE 


NURSE—A Graduate Nurse will take a chronic 
ease or elderly person. Communicate with 
M. F. CuarK, 139 Highland Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 


SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL:. Quick and_ reliable 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. BaASHER’S 
SHORTHAND INSTITUTB, Washington Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 


NORTH CONWAY, N.H. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS—Attractive home for 
limited number of guests, all conveniences, 
home cooking, magnificent scenery; also fur- 
nished house to rent; % mile to stores, movies, 
etc. ARTHUR H. FuRBER, North Conway, N.H. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain. 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Sates Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


Educational 


COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service Sunday 
morning at 10.45 o’clock. Rey. Louis C. Cor- 
nish, D.D., of Boston will preach August 26. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Mceting House Hill (1630), Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. Rey. William §S. Nichols of 
Montpelier, Vt., will preach August 26. All 
are cordially welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the 
summer. Union services at King’s Chapel 
every Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. This 
church is open week-days from 9 to 4. All 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold EH. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of mixed voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Union service with 
First_and Second Churches in Boston. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., 11 a.m. Open daily 9-4. 


ARLINGTON STREDT CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. John M. Wilson of Lexing- 
ton, Mass., will preach August 26. The South 
Congregational Society and the Church of 
the Disciples unite with the Arlington Street 
Church for the summer. A brief Hymn 
Service, at 7 P.M., weather permitting, will 
be held from the front steps of the Church. 
Following this service there will be an Organ 
Recital in the Church. 


RCH NE 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


THE following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


r 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
oo Satan minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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